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For the Companion, 
DEC AND NUCKY. 


A SCHOOLMISTRESS IN IDAHO. 


| school, Dee mounted his bench and stood looking 
{out of the window. I spoke to him, telling him 
| how improper an action that was in school hours. 
| He merely gave me a glance of supreme disdain, 
{and went on looking out of the window. I bade 


“An Indian, Nucky ?” [ exclaimed. “You are} Then again he plied his hatchet to cut sway the 
mistaken, I think.” boards. LT thought our last hour had surely come, 

“No, I aint, mem,” persisted Nucky. “You | and sent up a despairing ery to heaven te succor 
jest come yer—no, not to the winder, but back yer | me. At almost the same instant 
where I be, or he'll see yer, sure pop! 


BY 
Eastern teachers would have smiled to see my 


there came the 
Idaho. It was a very primitive 


schoolhouse in 


structure, built of cottonwood logs, with but two 
windows, and those of smallest dimensions. 


| 
There were but three benches, besides my “desk” ! 


and the ‘company 
bench,” reserved for the 
parents and other visi- 
tors. 

But as I had only 
thirteen pupils, I was 
not crowded for room, 
nor yet puzzled by the 
higher branches ; for my 
most advanced — class 
could but barely read 
and spell in words of 
two syllables; and the 
only foreign language 
that I had to struggle 
with was the native 
tongue of little Hilda 
and Hansen Bjork. 

The Byorks were Nor- 
Wegians. 
ean hardly be imagined. 


lish. 


With the progress I made with them for the first two 
weeks, I calculated it would take one twenty years to teach 
them to read. Ja (yes), naw (no) and nikka forstre, were 
about all I could get from them in the way of answer. 

But they always said God aften (good-after-noon) to me 
when school was done at night; and their mother, Frau 
Bjork, came nearly every day to thank me in broken Eng- 
lish for the pains I was taking with her dear “shaals.” 


I took courage. 
Delia Rourke was another of my pupils. 


pose of it was a constant source of anxiety to me. 

My “good scholars” were little Carl Roederer, 
the foreman’s son at a neighboring quartz-mill, 
and a prim, womanly little girl of nine named 
Ella Buffin, who sympathized with me in every- 
thing with wonderful quickness, and was really 
considerable company for me. 

The others were all broad-spoken little chucks 
from two Ohio families lately settled there, and 
two New York street gamins whom a farmer 
named Grover had taken at the solicitation of a 
society of gentlemen, of which, I think, the editor 
of the New York Tribune was a prime mover. 

This society has, or had, for its object the pro- 
viding of homes in the West for homeless, friend- 
less children from the streets of the city. A great 
many children, particularly boys, have been thus 
adopted by Western farmers. 

Some of these waifs have done well in their new 
homes. Not a few, however, carried with them 
so strong a taint of vice as to give their new guar- 
dians a large field for Christian effort and patience. 

Of this kind were the two taken by Mr. Grover. 
‘Their own surnames being unknown, or doubtful, 
they had taken the name of Grover, as is custom- 
ary. ‘They called each other “Dec” and “Nucky,” 
and were said to be brothers, though they bore 
little family resemblance. Dee was, I think, as 
much as eleven years old (he did not know his 
ave). Nucky was a year or two younger. 

If I were to speak with reference to my feelings 
during the first six weeks of school, I should say 
that Dee and Nucky were the two worst, most 
incorrigible scholars that ever entered a school- 
room. Later I had reason to be thankful for them 
and recognize the fact that everybody is good for 
something, and has his or her place in the world’s 
economy. But to realize that fact during the first 
part of the term was beyond the frail human na- 
ture of their tormented teacher. 

The ordinary language used in a frontier town 
is never very choice; but Dec and Nucky brought 
from the great metropolis a selection of slang 
which quite eclipsed the local vocabulary. It was 
enough to make one’s heart sink. 

There was in these two urchins, moreover, a cer- 
tain hard, lawless spirit. They had no reverence 
for anything, or anybody, and were utterly reck- 
less as to what they did. The very first day of 


him sit down. 


Two more quaint or more proper little things 
They sat together; I put them 
on the same bench because Hilda cried if they were apart. 

All day long they would sit there seemingly without so 
much as winking—like two little wooden images. 
were about as dudd as wood, too, or rather, perhaps, it was 
the difficulty they had in comprehending anything in Eng- 


She was an 
honest-faced little Irish girl, who used to fetch me from “ 
her mother a bit of goat’s-milk cheese every third morning, Lae 
which I never had the heart to refuse, though how to dis- 








“Not for Joe!” he replied. Upon that, corporal | 

punishment not being prohibited 
> there, I sent Cari out for a birch 
stick. Dee took no notice of me | 












They 


So 


DEC 


till I went toward him with the stick in hand, 
when he snatched wp his slate and threw it at me 
with all his strength—with intent to kill, I have 
not the least doubt. After a degrading tussle I 
conquered him, and gave him the full benetit of 
the birch. 

But he was equally bad next day. The hard, 
wicked little spirit within him seemed to thrive on 
whipping. 

Still I thought I could master him, and went on 
for a month with almost daily scrimmages. But he 
was too much. I lost flesh and appetite battling 
with him. Then I called in Mr. Grover one day 
and stated the case. Mr. G. was a man of prompt 
action; he took Dec out of school by the collar. 
Next day I saw him watching one of the farmer’s 
newly-sown wheat ficlds with a shot gun to keep 
the grouse from picking up the seed. 

“Ef he cain’t behave hisself at scule,” quoth 
the farmer, “le may stay to home and work.” 

Nucky still remained to me, and he was every 
whit as unruly in spirit as Dec, only he was not 
as old. Nucky would look out of the window in 
spite of me. It was no use to place him in the 
corner seat. He would read when he liked. If 
he did not choose, I could not get him to open his 
mouth; and he persecuted little Hanson and Carl 
in defiance of all my protecting mandates, backed 
up with, Tam fairly ashamed to tell how many 
floggings. 

Eastern teachers may think my methods bar- 
barous; I think so myself. But I wish only that 
my critics could have been in my place one day, 
with Nucky and Dee on their hands. 

Then came the Indian outbreak. There was 
such fear of an attack for several days that the 
school was closed. But the Indians moved another 
way; and then more than half the men of the 
place joined a “volunteer” company, to go against 
them. The danger of an attack there was thought 
to be passed, and school began again. 

A few minutes before the forenoon recess, a day 
or two after that, Nucky left his seat on a sudden 
and came down to my desk. 

‘Please, mem,” he said, “1’s jest ben lookin’ out 
o’ the winder agin.” 

“Yes,” said I, “I am sorry—but what of it ?” 

“There’s a redskin out yer,” said he, with a 


’ 





AND NUCKY, 





tlush of excitement on his face. 


look where I pints. 
wood butt. 


Out by that thar ole cotton- 
Yer caint see *im jest now, but he's 
thar, an’ ef ye look sharp, an’ keep yer eye thar, 
yer will see ’im. He’s thar!” 

I didn’t half-believe Nucky was right; but I 


“But 


prompt 


hands. 





kept my eye on the stump indica- 

ted for near a minute, when, to my 

horror, I saw the feathered head of a tawny red- 
skin poked slowly out to one side of it. After a 
sharp look at the school-house, the Indian crept 
forward, gun in hand, from that butt to another. 
My heart gave a jump. For an instant, I was 
near fainting from sheer terror. 

The other children had overheard Nucky and 
saw my alarm. They began to ery. I turned to 
hush them. But Nucky pulled my sleeve. “Yer 
jest bar the door, mem,” he said, with such a brave 
look in his ugly little face that TI felt courage come 
to me from it. “Bar the door, or let me, an’ then 
ef you'll jest hist the back winder an’ put me out, 
I'll cut back thru the dogwoods an’ run fer old 
Dad Grover and the Gainses.” 

Nucky was master of the situation. Twas only 
too glad to do his bidding. First thrusting the 
wooden bar across the door, I shoved aside the 
back window. Inaninstant Nucky was wriggling 
out. Expecting every instant to hear the whoop 
of the savage, I let Nucky down to the ground. 

He “cut” away like a fox through the bushes in 
the rear of the school-house, and so noiselessly, 
that when I turned to peer out at the other win- 
dow, I saw, to my great relief, that the savage 
had not heard him, and was still watching from 
behind the butts. 

But a moment or two after, having apparently 
satisfied himself that there were no men about the 
house, the redskin crawled from the butt to the 
log-fence inclosing the school-lot. For a 
or two I saw him peeping betwixt the logs. Then 
he leaped over the fence, and, hounding to the 
door, threw his weight against it to burst it open. 
The bar held, but the whole house shook. 

The children ran screaming and shricking to me. 

Then I heard the Indian fumbling at the latch. 

He again threw his weight against the door, 
when, finding he could not break the bar, he be- 
gan to cut into the door with his hatchet. With 
almost the first stroke the bright blade came 
through. The children screamed, each trying to 
get behind me. 

At a very few hacks, the Indian chopped a hole ; 
and I saw his face as he glanced in, and heard his 
exultant grunt of satisfaction, as he beheld our 
defenceless condition. 


minute 


Now you | 


hour ere they could prepare their guns and come. 
three minutes after getting Nucky’s alarm, Dee reached 
the school-house. 


report of a gun at the very door of the school- 
house. 

When Nucky ran for help, the first person whom 
he saw was Dee, watching the grouse about a 
quarter of a mile from the school-house. 

“Thar’s an Indian a-skulpin’ the schoohmna’am 
exclaimed Nucky. 


| 
i 


” 


“Wal, she ought ter be skulped,” said the sincere Dee. 
Vil be blanked ef she shall, though!” he 
and, mere lad that he was, started to run alone to the res- 
cue, heedless if there was one or more Indians. 
Nucky ran on after Dad Grover and the Gainses. 
would have fared ill with me and my pupils, had no more 


added, 


But it 


aid than theirs appeared. It was towards half an 
But in 


Dashing round the corner, he saw the 


Indian hacking at the door, and—without the least hesita- 
tion as to the result to himself—tired a charge of grouse shot 
point blank at him. 
his hatchet and ran off holding his sides with both his 


The savage cried out sharply, dropped 


The valiant Dee even gave chase after him, I believe. But 


when L mustered cour- 
7 age at length to peep 
out at the wounded 


door, Dee stood near. 


“Yer needn't he 
skeered of “im, mem,” 
said he. “T drored a 


bead on ‘im. Here's his 
ole tomahook and here's 
his rifle.” 

Dec now proceeded to 


arm himself with both 
these weapons. When 
the men came, he was 


patrolling the yard, in 
all the pride of victory. 
So that, as T have said, 
all 
ances, [ had great rea- 
son to thankful for 
Dee and Nuecky. 

IT hear that they 
improving in 
I hope they may honest 
farmers, and thus repay the benevolence that res- 
cued them from the criminal classes. 


despite my griev- 





«<> he 
Sa 

——_ > 
as ? . 
= are 
manners 
morals. 


and become 


+e 
For the Companion. 
HOW SHE TOLD A LIE. 

By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

The three travellers—kind Cousin Eva with her 
young charges, Cherry and Ruth—were standing 
on the staircase of the curious old Hotel de Bourg- 
théronde by the Place dela Pucelle, Rouen. ‘That 
narrow, gloomy little square looked still narrower 
and gloomier in the drizzle of the dull November 
day; and the ugly pump in the middle, with a 
still uglier statue on its top, marking the place 
where Jeanne d’Are was burnt, had been a sore 
disappointment to the children. 

They had come as enthusiastic little pilgrims to 
see the spot where their favorite heroine died ; and 
Cousin Eva could hardly get them to believe that 
it was the spot; that the commonest-looking mar 
ket place, where a few .ordinary modern market 
people were passing and re-passing, had actually 
been the scene of the cruel deed; that from the 
very identical very identical 
houses, brutal eyes had watched the maid, stand- 
ing withthe flames curling round her, clasping the 
rude cross which some one pushed towards her. 


windows of those 


“Do you remember,” Cousin Eva said, “how at 
the last moment she retracted all the false confes- 
sions of heresy and witchcraft which torture had 
wrung from her, and exclaimed, ‘Yes, my voices 
were of God.’ And how when she saw the flames 
approaching her, she shut her eyes, called out once, 
‘Jesus dropped her head upon her breast, and 
that was all, till they raked up a handful of 
charred bones out of the embers and threw them 
into the Seine ?” 

The children 
realize it all. 

“IT wonder what sort of a day it was?” whis- 
pered Cherry. “Dull and gloomy, like to-day, or 
bright, blue, sunshiny. Perhaps she looked up at 
the sky before the fire touched her. And perhaps 
he stood here, just where we stand, the English 
soldier who cried out, ‘We have burt a saint?” 


looked grave. At last they did 











192 


“And so she was,” 
over the eager littl: tace, “a real saint.” | 
‘But, Cousin Eva,” added Cherry, “why did | 
And how could 


he ever own to being a witeh : 
he say her voices were not true when she believed 

they were true? One way or other she must have 

told a lie.” 

of an argumentative rather 

than a sentimental turn, She thought a good deal 
herself, and liked to make other people think, too, 


nable her to get to the bottom of things. | 


Miss Cherry was 


sOuis to 


She would never overlook the slightest break ina | 


chain of practical reasoning, and if she had a con. | 
tempt in this world, it was for a weak person, or | 
This flaw, even in her 


a person who “told a lie.’ 
favorite Maid of Orleans, otherwise so strong and | 
brave, was too much for Cherry to pass over. 

“Do you not think,” said Cousin Eva, “that it | 
would be possible, under stress of circumstances, 


| 


to tell a lie, to confess to something one had never | 


done Bishop Cranmer, for instance. Have you 


forvotten how he signed a recantation, and then 
thrust into the flames ‘that unworthy right hand’ ? 
And Galileo, when forced by the Inquisition to 
declare the earth stood still, muttered, 
Yes, 


knows what one may be driven to do till the time 


‘E pur sé 
meuHore Ns 


yes,” continued she, “one never 


comes. ‘The force of torture is very strong. Once | 
upon atime, T remember, I told a lic.” 

“You told a lie!” echoed Cherry, looking with 
bright, sweet, honest face, 
her littl: cousins them- 


selves had not more innocent eyes, as clear and 


into the 


rosy-cheeked, blue-eyed 


ainazement 


round as a baby’s. 
“But nobody ever tortured you ?” added tender- | 
hearted Ruth, clinging to the kindly hand which, | 
indeed, she never went far away in seh 
| 

room | 


And | 


from 
alarming “foreign parts.’ 

“No, my little girl; the thumb-screw, the rack, 
and the maiden belong luckily only to that 
in the ‘Tower, where we saw them one day. 
we are mn the nineteenth and not the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Still, even now-a-days, a good deal of moral 
torture can be brought to bear upon one occasion- 
ally, especially when one is only a child, as 1 was 
And L was tried sharply enough to make 


then. 
one remember it even now, and feel quite sure that 
I likely 
have done-—-exactly as she did! Also, T learnt, 
what | have tried to put in practice ever since, | 
that nothing makes people liars like disbelieving 


if Thad been Jeanne d’Are should very 


them.” 

Ruth gave a little tender pressure to the hand | 
she held, while Cherry said proudly, “You never 
But tell us, 
Was it deny- 


owing to some- 


disbelieve us, and you never need. | 


Cousin Eva, about the lie you told. 
ing something vou had done, or 
thing you were quite innocent of, like poor Jeanne 


WVAre? Do tell; l 


you know how we enjoy ¢ 


story.’ 
“What, here, i 
Cousin Eva, as she proceeded to investigate from 


' answered 


| 


1 this pelt of rain?” 


under her wubrella the curious bas-reliets of the 
Field of Cloth of Gold which still remain in the 
court of the Hotel du Bourgtheronde. ‘No, chil- 
dren, you must wait a more desirable opportuni | 
ty.” 


Which, however, was not long in coming. 


| 


The 
day brightened, grew into one of those exquisite 
days which French people call Véte de St. Martin; 
and truly, | knew nothing like it, except what it 
resembles, a sweet, peaceful, contented old-age. 
So Cousin Eva decided to take the children to a 
place which she had herself once seen and never 
forgotten; the litthe church on a hill-top, called 
Notre Dame de Bon Secours. 
“Is that the same which 

of ‘Robert le Drahle’ 


struck up in her clear young voice, 


i/ice sings about in the 
opera ‘asked Cherry, and 


"Quand je quittais ma Normandie, 


and Rowen is in Normandy , soot course it was the 
sine, 

“"Daigne profeger nos anours, 

Notre Dame de Bon Seeours!” 


“Very likely it was the same, though you need 
not sing out so loud, or the hotel people will hear 
Exceedingly the children 
enjoved the stiff climb up the hill, and admired 
the lovely building all ablaze with brilliant, but 


you,” said timid Ruth. 


harmonious, coloring, and the little side chapels | 
filled with innumerable votive inscriptions, ‘4 
Marie,’ Marie,” “Elk 
roeur,” Curious, simple, 


Giraces a a exraucé mes | 


childish 
credulity it allwas, vet touching to those who telt, 


ete. almost 
as Cousin Eva did, that to believe earnestly in 
anything is better than believing in nothing at all. 

Afterwards they all sat and rested in one of the 
prettiest resting-place IT know, for those that live 
the grave- 
vard on the hill-top, close behind the chureh of 
Notre 

From this high point they could see the whole | 


and move, or for “them that sleep,” 
Dame de Bon Secours, 


country for miles and miles, the Seine winding 
Rouen, with its 
bridges and streets. distinet as in a map, lay at 
their right 
houses, etherealized by the yellow sunset light, 


of the Cathedral the 


through it in picturesque curves. 
hand; and rising out of the mass of 


the two 
Church of St. Quen. 


were spires and 

“Can you see the market-place, Cousin Eva? 
If so, poor Jeanne d’ Are, when she was brought 
out to die, must have seen this hill with the church 
on the top of it, that is, supposing there was a | 
ehureh.” 

‘here might have been, though not this one, 

which is modern, vou see.” 

“T wonder,” continued Cherry, who was always 
wondering, “if she looked up at it and thought it 


Fever found out?” 


| afraid. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANIO 


said Ruth, a quiver passing | hard that Notre Dame de Bon Secours should not | 


have suceorcd her, perhaps, because to 


from the heretic English, she had told a lie 7" 
“And that reminds me,” added Ruth, who was 
not given to ethical questions, ‘ihat while we 





sit 


and rest, we might hear from Cousin Eva about 


the lie she told.” 
“Yes, yes; please say, Cousin EF 
or a little one? 


was it a big 





“T don’t quite see the difference between ‘big’ 
and ‘little’, my child. 
the 
And once told, the question 
it is ever found out does not mat- 
My lie never was found out, but it grieved 
me all the same.” 

“Will it grieve you to tell about it? 
not like that,” said Ruth, softly. 

“No, dear, because IT have 
myself, Twas such a small child—much younger 
than cither of you 


times there are extenuating circumstances in 
reason for telling it. 
whether or not 
ter. 


I should 
long since forgiven 


and unlike you, I had no pa- 
rents, only an aunt and uncle and a lot of rough 
cousins who domineered over me and made me 
That was the cause. The sure way to 
make a child untruthful is to make it afraid. 
remember as if it were yesterday the shudder of 
terror that came over me when my eldest cousin 
clutched me by the shoulder, saying, ‘Did you do 
that?” 

“And what had you done ?” asked Cherry. 

“Nothing, but Will thought I had. We were 
all digging in our gardens, and he had just found 
his favorite jessamine plant lying up-rooted on the 
ground. It had been my favorite, too; but Will 
took it from me and planted it in his own garden, 
where I watched it anxiously, for I was afraid it 
would die.” 

“She did it on purpose,’ Will insisted, ‘or if not 
out of revenge, out of pure silliness. Girls are al- 
ways so silly. Didn't she propose yesterday to 


_ 


) 


| dig it up just to see if it had got a root ?’ 


“Which was quite true; I was a very silly little 
girl, but I meant no harm; wouldn't for the world 
have harmed either Will or his jessamine. I told 
him so; but he would not believe me, nor would 
any of them. They all stood round and declared 
I have done it. 
the garden, except, indeed, a dog, who was in the 
habit of burying his bones there. 


must Nobody else had been in 
But they never 
thought of him as the sinner; it was only of me. 
And when I denied doing it, they were only the 
more angry. 

“You know you are telling a lie. And where 
do little girls go to who tell li * cried Will, who 
sometimes told them himself—but then he was a 
boy—and it was a rule in that family, a terribly 
mistaken one, that the boys might do anything, 
and the girls nothing. They always had to yield 
When Will looked fiercely at me, 
repeating, ‘You know you did it!’ I almost felt as 
if I really had done it. Unable to tind another 
word, I began to ery. 

“Look here, you children, (he called all the 
rest children), ‘Eva has gone and pulled up my 
Jessamine 





to the boys. 


out of spite or mischief, or pure silli- 
-I don’t know which, and TI don’t care. [Td 
forgive her, if she’d only contess, but she won't. 
She keeps on telling lie after lie, and we won't 
stand children that tell lies. If we punish her, 
she'll howl; so LT propose that until she contesses, 
we all send her to Coventry.’ 

“*Itis a very nice town, but T don't want to go 
there,’ said 1, at which T remember they all burst 
out laughing—and T cried only the more. 


ness— 


“Thad no idea what ‘sending to Coventry’ meant 

unless it was like sending to Siberia, which I 
had lately been reading of—or to the quick-silver 
mines, where condemned convicts were taken, 
where nobody ever lived more than two years. 
Perhaps there were quick-silver mines at Coven- 
try. A cold shudder of fear ran through me, but 
I was utterly powerless; T could but die. 

“Soon [discovered what my punishment was, 


and though not death, it was hard enough. Fancy, 


children, being treated day after day and all day 


long, just as if vou were a chair or a table—never 
taken the least 
spoke, never spoken to on any account; neither 
played with, petted nor scolded, but completely 
and absolutely ignored. 


notice of, never answered if you 


This was being ‘sent to 
Coventry,’ and it was as cruel a punishment as 
could have been intlicted upon any little girl, es- 
pecially a sensitive little girl who liked her play- 
fellows, rough as they were, and was very fond of 
one of them, who was never rough, but always 
kind and good. 

“This was a littke boy who lived next door. 
His parents, like mine, were out in India, nor had 
he any brothers or sisters. 
younger than 


He was just my age, 
of my cousins. So we 
the best friends, ‘Tommy and I—his 
surname [ have forgotten—but T know we always 
called him ‘Tommy, and that T loved him dearly. 
The bitterest part of all this bitter time was that 
even ‘Tommy ‘went over to the enemy.’ 


and any 


were of 


“At tirst he had been very sorry for me; had 
tried all through that holiday Saturday when my 
punishment began, to persuade me to confess and 
escape it. And when he failed—for how could 1 
confess to what T had never done ? to an action so 


escape | 


A lie is a lie, though some- | 


N. 


was upon him, and even ‘Tommy was afraid. 
Whatever I said he never answered a single word. 
“Then I telt as if all the world were against me; 


as if it was no use trying to be good, or telling the 


truth, since even the truth was regarded as a lie. | 


In short, in my: small childish way I suffered 
munch as poor young Jeanne d’Are must have suf- 


fered when she was shut up in her prison at Rouen, 


why did you tell it? and was it | called a witch, a deceiver, forsaken of all and yet 
: 


promised pardon if she would only confess and 
own she was a wicked woman—which she knew 
he was not. 


she 
“I was quite innocent; but after three days of 
being supposed guilty, [ ceased to care whether I 
was guilty or not. I seemed not to care for any- 
thing since they supposed I was capable of such a 
mean thing as pulling up a harmless jessamine 
root out of spite; what did it matter whether they 
thought I had told a lie or not ? or, indeed, whether 
I did tell one, which evidently would be much 
easier than telling the truth. And every day my 
sticking out, and persisting in the truth, became 
more difficult. 

“This state of things continued till Wednesday, 
which was our half-holiday—when my cousins 
usually went a long walk or played cricket, and I 
was sent in to spend the afternoon with Tommy. 
They were the delight of my life—these long quiet 
Wednesdays—when Tommy and I went ‘mooning 
about,’ dug in our gardens, watched our tadpoles 
—we had a hand-basin full of them, which we 
kept in the arbor till they developed into myriads 
of frogs and went hopping about everywhere. But 
even tadpoles could not charm me now, and I 
dreaded rather than longed for my half-holiday. 

“School had been difficult enough,—for Tommy 
and I had the same daily governess,—but if when 
we played together he was never to speak to me, 
what should Ido? And his grandmother would 
be sure to find it out, and she was a grim and 
rather strict old lady to whom a child who had 
been sent to Coventry for telling a lie would be a 
perfect abhorrence. What could Ido? Would it 
not be better to hide away somewhere, so as to 
escape going into 'Tommy’s house at all? Indeed, 
I almost think some vague thought of running 
away and hiding myself forever crossed my mind, 
when I heard Will calling me. 

“He and two of the others were standing at the 
front door—a terrible Council of Three (like that 
which used to sentence to death the victims in the 
Prigioni, which we saw last week at Venice), I 
felt not unlike a condemned prisoner—one who 
had been shut up so long that death came almost 
as a relief—which it must often have been to those 
poor souls. The three big boys stood like judges 
over a criminal, and Tommy stood beside them, 
looking very sad. 

‘Little girl,’ said Will, in quite a judicial tone, 
‘we think you have been punished enough to make 
you thoroughly ashamed of yourself. We wish 
you to go and play with Tommy as usual, but 
Tommy could not possibly have you unless you 
were out of Coventry. We will give you one 
chance more. Confess that you pulled up the 
Jessamine, and we'll forgive you, and tell nobody 
about you, and you shall go in and have tea with 
Tommy, Just as if nothing had happened. Think! 
you have only to say one word.’ 

«*And if I don’t say it ? 

“<*Then,’ answered Will, with a solemn and aw- 
ful expression, ‘I shall be obliged immediately to 
tell everybody everything.’ 

“That terrible threat, all the more formidable 
To 
be set down as a liar or to become one, to be pun- 
ished as I knew my aunt would punish me on her 
son’s mere statement, for a wrong thing I had 
never done, or to do a wrong thing and escape all 
punishment, go back to my old happy life with 
my dear Tommy, who stood, the tears in his eyes, 
waiting my decision, 

“A hard strait, too hard for one so young—and 
Will stood over with his remorseless eyes. 
‘Well now, say, once for all, did you pull up my 


because of its vagueness, quite overcame me. 


me 


jessamine ? 

“Tt was too much. Sullenly, slowly I made up 
my mind to the inevitable and answered, ‘Since 
But the instant I had 
said it, I fell into such a fit of sobbing—almost 
hysterical screaming—that they were all fright- 
ened and ran away. 

“Tommy stayed, though. He got me away 
into the arbor as fast as he could; I felt his arms 
round my neck, and his comforting was very ten- 
der, very sweet. But Twas long before I stopped 
erying, and still longer before anything like cheer- 
fulness came into my poor little heart. 


you will have it so—yes. 


“T never opened my lips all tea-time, and at last 
Tommy’s grandmother noticed it. 

“*This little girl looks as if she had been erying. 
I hope you have not made her cry, Tommy, my 
dear.’ 

“Tommy was silent, but T eagerly declared that 
Tommy had not made me cry ; Tommy was never 
unkind to me.” 

“*T am very glad to hear it, Evangeline [she 


| 
| 


| 





and above all, never tells lies. If T were not quite 
| sure of that, [ could not allow Tommy to play 


mean that I would have been ashamed even to have | with you.’ 


thought of doing ?—then Tommy also sent me to 
Coventry. On the Sunday, when all ‘us children’ 
(we did not mind grammar much in those days) 
walked to church together across the fields, Tommy 


always walked with me chattering the whole way. 


Now we walked in total silcnee. 


“She looked us full in the face, as if she saw 
and through us,—which she did not, be- 
short-sighted,—yet I felt myself tremble 
As for Tommy, he just glanced at 
iin, turning crimson to 
For Will's eye | the very roots of his hair, but he said nothing. 


through 
ing very 
in every 
me, and 


limb. 
glanced away ag: 





always gave me my full name], and I hope you, | 
too, are a good child, who never gets into mischief, | 
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“What would have happened next, I cannot 
— we waited in terror, holding one another's 
|} hands under the table-cloth. But mercifully at 
that very instant the old lady was fetched to speak 
with some one, and we two children had to finish 
our tea alone. 





“It almost choked us—me, at any rate. 
soon as ever it was over, and Tommy and I tound 
ourselves safe out in the garden, I flung my arms 
round his neck and told him all. 

“And Tommy believed me. No matter whether 
the others did or not—Tommy believed me—at 
last; ‘Tommy sympathized with me, comforted 
me; thought I was not so very wicked, even 
though I had told a lie, but not the one I was ac- 
cused of telling; Tommy wept with me over all I 
had suffered, and promised that though perhaps it 
was better to let the matter rest now, if such a 
thing were to happen again, he would not be afraid 
of Will or of anybody, but would stand up for me 
‘ike a man.’” 

“And did he do it ?” asked Cherry, with slight 
incredulity in her tone. 

“He never had the opportunity. A week after 
this he was suddenly sent for to join his parents 
abroad, and I never saw my friend Tommy any 
more.” 

“I wish,” whispered Ruth, solemnly, “I wish he 
would come back to England and marry you.” 

Cousin Eva laughed. “There might be two 
opinions on that question, you know. But, O 
my children, when you are married and have chil- 
dren of your own, remember my story. If ever a 
poor little thing looks up in your face saying, ‘I 
didn’t do that,’ believe it. If it sobs out, ‘I’m not 
naughty,’ give it the benefit of the doubt. Have 
patience—take time; and whatever you do, do not 
make it afraid. Cowards are always liars. And 
of the two evils it is less harmless to believe a lie 
than to doubt a person who is speaking the 
truth.” 

“I think so too,” said Cherry, sagely. 
member poor Jeanne d’Arec.” 

“And poor Cousin Eva,” added Ruth, kissing 
her hand. 

And so, in the fading twilight, the three rose up 
together, and went down the hill from Notre Dame 
de Bon Secours. 


As 


“Re- 


+o 
FAME, 
Out of the thousand verse 
If Time crn spa 
If Time spare one 
Nor shame nor f 


s you have writ, 
> none, you will not care at all; 
you will not know of i 
fame can seale a churchyard wall, 
T. B. ALDRICH, 
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For the Companion. 
LEIF. 
By F. F. Foster. 

Not long since, we heard a fairly well-educated gen- 
tleman ask, **Who was Leif, of whom a statue is to be 
erected in Boston?” 

If most of my readers are similarly ignorant, it is not 
surprising, neither is it to their discredit. For those 
works especially treating of the race to which Leif be 
longed are inaccessible to the masses; the best cyclo- 
peedias 
all subjects—very briefly; and of nearly fifty histories, 
highly recommended for the use of schools and families, 
by us carefully examined, no one devotes more than 
two pages thereto—insulflicient to convey any adequate 





consider the subject—as they must, perforce, 


information concerning that with which, in our opinion, 
every American should be somewhat familiar. 

The Northmen—by this term are to be understood 
the inhabitants of ancicnt Norway and Sweden—were, 
at one time, navigators of wide reputation throughout 
the world, though their expeditions were, for the greater 
part, of a piratical nature. Scarcely was there aknown 
coast which their squadrons did not touch; and by 
their bravery and activity these bold seamen gained 
and maintained the mastery over other nations. 

They establisbed one of their princes, Canute, on the 
British throne, despite the mighty resistance of their 
adversaries; and about the same time they subjected to 
their power one of the fairest sections of France, to 
which they gave the name Normandy. Moreover, fora 
season, they dominated the Mediterranean region, and 
held the supremacy in Constantinople and Jerusalem ; 
every where exhibiting an unsurpassed intrepidity and 
energy. 

In the year 875, Ingolfr and Leifr established in Tce- 
land a colony of Northmen who were unwilling longer 
to submit to the tyranny of their king, Harold; and in 
986, under the leadership of Eric, surnamed the Red, a 
colony of the same people settled in Greenland. He 
fixed his residence at a place to which he gave the name 
Brattalid; the inlet, at the head of which he located, he 
called Eric’s sjord, or ford. That, by its euphony, 
others might be enticed thereto, he named the country 
Green-land. 





Bjarne, son of Heriulf,—one of those who accompanied 
Eric to Greenland, and who gave his name to its south- 
| ernmost cape, known to us as **Farewell,”—was inter 
| ested in maritime commerce, which he carried on with 
| SUCCES, 
| One summer, on returning from a foreign voyage to 
| his Norwegian home, he learned that his father had 
gone to Greenland, and immediately resolved to follow 
| him to the new country, though entirely ignorant as to 
the necessary course—nautically speaking. 
| Finding his crew favorable to the project, he set sail 
for the land to which Heriulf had emigrated. For near- 
ly two weeks, owing to an intense fog, they drifted at 
random; but when the fog lifted they discovered land. 





As it was low, sandy and covered with wood,—quite 
unlike what they supposed Grecnland was, — they 
passed it and continued towards the North. 

The next day they again ‘*made land.” The physi- 
cal characteristics of the coast were the same as those 
of the land previously seen; so they left it and put out 
to sea. A few days later, they for the third time dis 
covered land which, on exploration, proved to be an 
island. Leaving it and sailing in a northerly direction, 
| within three days they reached Heriult’s residence, 
Cape Farewell. 


| In the year 1000, Leif, his curiosity aroused by what 
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he had heard of Bjarne’s discoveries, determined to | 
visit the unexplored regions; and, having purchased 
and equipped Bjarne’s ship, he set sail towards the 
south. The first land he reached was that last left by 
Bjarne, which Leif found a barren coast, gradually ris- 
ing into mountains. On account of its extreme rocki- 
ness, he called the country Hella-land; Ael/a, in the | 
Icelandic vernacular, signifying ‘ta broad rock.” 

This land Danish antiquarians regard identical 
with Labrador. Owing to the fact that it was insular, | 
we incline to believe Hella-land the modern Newfound- 
land. 





Resuming his voyage, Leif a second time made land, 
like in appearance to that first greeting Bj: 
according to the afore-mentioned antiquarians, Nova 


Scotia. 





phe’s eyes 


Putting to sea, in two days he, for the third time, 
saw land. 
tion—and to the south of it was an 


Near the coast—promontorial in contigura 
island which he 
Sailing westward from the island, through a 
strait separating it from the mountain, he ere long 
reached a locality where a river of lacustrine origin 
flowed into the sea. 

This Leif deemed a suitable place for the establish- 
ment of a colony, and hither he brought the ship’s 
stores. At first, only rude huts were built; but when 
it had been decided to make the place a permanent resi- 


visited. 


dence, houses of a respectable size were erected, and 
the settlement was called Leif’s Booths. 

Among Leif’s followers was a German who, for 
many years, had been a member of Eric’s household. 
Possessing an investigating disposition, he was almost 
always sent with those detailed to explore the interior 
of the country. On he did not return 
home with the rest of his party, and Leif, anxious in re 
gard to his safety, took a squad of men and set out in 
quest of him. He was soon found; and when interro- 
gated as to his delay, he said he had stopped to pluck 
some grapes. 

The Northmen had never before heard of this fruit, 
but the German was thoroughly conversant with its 
properties and uses, and speedily acquainted his com- 
panions with them. Because of the abundance of the 
grapes in this region, Leif named it Wineland, to which 
was afterwards appended the Good. For various rea 
sons, Which it is not necessary to state, Wineland is 
supposed to be the present Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. On this supposition, the island on which Leif 
landed is Nantucket; the mainland, north from it, Cape 
Cod; the Booths, probably, were near the site of the 
Bristol of to-day. 

After passing a few months in Wineland, Leif sailed 
for Greenland, which he reached in safety. 








one occasion 


From the 
success of his voyage, he was henceforth known as 
Leif the Lucky. 

So great an interest was aroused among the Green- 
landers by Leif's discoveries that, in the autumn of 1001, 
his brother Thorwald set out upon an expedition to 
these newly-found regions. The Booths, at which he 
arrived without difficulty, he made his winter quarters. 

In the spring of 1002, he sailed toward the east and 
was wrecked upon a cape to which, from its resem- 
blance to the keel of a ship, he gave the name Ajva/ar- 
ness—Keel Cape; the Cape Cod of Having 
repaired his ship, he took a westerly course, and soon 


to-day. 


reached a most beautiful promontory, so attractive in 
its appearance was it, he determined to make it the 
place of his permanent abode. 

Here the Scandinavians came upon three canoes, cach 
containing three persons whom they designated Si7qe/- 
lingar—Esquimaux. 





There was an encounter between 
the two parties, which resulted in the death of cight of 
the natives and the flight of the ninth. The fugitive 
shortly returned with new forces, and resumed the com- 
bat; it quickly terminated in the discomfiture and re 
tirement of the aggressors. Thorwald, however, was 
mortally wounded in the engagement; and calling his 
followers around him, he advised their immediate re- 
turn to Greenland. 

“But,” said he, ‘‘first bury me on the beautiful prom- 
ontory. Puta cress at my head and another at my feet, 
and let the name of the place be Arossanes’’—Cape 
Cross. This is, supposably, some point near Plymouth, 
or at the extremity of Nantasket Beach. 

No sooner had this expedition returned to Greenland 
than Thornstein, another of Eric's sons, fitted out the 
same ship and sailed for Krossanes, in order that he 
might exhume and bring home Thorwald’s body. 

The voyage was, in every respect, a failure. After hav- 
ing been at the mercy of the winds and the waves for 
months, the party went back to Greenland, where 
Thorstein, ere long, died. 


~9—————— 
For the Companion, 


AMONG THE BOOMERANG FOLKS. 
An Episode in the Desert. 

Station 22, Overland Telegraph Line, ) 

Alexandra Land, Jan. 13, 1881.4 

What a laugh there would have been among the thou 
sands of Companion readers could they have seen me 
starting off to patrol the Line this morning! 

I no longer patrol on horseback ; it is far too hot for 
that. Nor do I go on foot; that I never have done. 
How do I go, then, do you inquire? 

1 go on *.Jock’s” back. 

And who, pray, is Jock, do yeu ask? 

Jock is my camel. 

And how did I come by a camel, would you like to 
know? 

By way of trade. 
was on this wise : 

About a year ago, a young man named Stevens came 
to Australia from the States, to make his fortune as 
others have done. 
he conceived the idea of making a trip across the con 
tincnt, or is/and,- -I prefer to call Australia a continent, 
and so would any one after crossing it once,—following 


I exchanged my horse for him. It 


Veing of acommercial turn of mind, 


the telegraph line, and peddling cigars, tobacco, pipes, 
revolvers, cartridges, etc., at the stations. 

He supposed the stations were places where the na- 
tives often come ,—as, indeed, they do,—and thatif he had 
a stock of trinkets, he might drive many a good bargain 
with them; aad at the same time relieve us solitary 
employés of our spare money, which had accumulated 
during our log exile in the bush. 

It was ratner a business-like idea; worthy, in its 
way, of a citizen of the great and enterprising republic 
to which Fortunately, he 
made inquiry as to the nature of the country to be 
crossed, and found out that horses were very apt to 


Stevens owed his origin. 
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break down during long journeys over its vast barren 
deserts, for want of water and sufficient grass. But be- 
ing a Yankee, he thought he could overcome this diffi- 
culty by buying a camel, an animal popularly supposed 
to be able to go without drinking for a week at a time, 
and to live on nothing but wire grass or bramble | 
bushes. 





Camels have been imported into Australia on two or | 

three occasions, but are not yet, by any means, in de- 
mand. 
Stevens, with a touch of patriotic pride which does 
him credit, named his camel ‘Brother Jonathan; and 
then he made, for carrying his stock in trade, a won- 
derful thing,—for there is really no specific term in our 
language which would properly apply to it. 

It partook of the nature both of a pack-saddle and a 
pedler’s cart. It was partly of leather, partly of 
wood, strengthened with iron rods. It was adapted with 
nice caleulation to the humps of the camel’s back; was 
capacious and water-proof; and the better to ward off 
the scorching sun of the desert, it was painted white. 


It had in front a wonderfully easy seat for Stevens him- 
self, over which expanded an enormous white umbrella 
lined with green. 
It must have been enough to make all those other 
South Australian pedlers go wild with envy, to see 
Stevens moving from place to place, stretched at length 
on his cushions, shaded by his marquee of an umbrella, 
with all his stock of merchandise at his back and a 
Remington carbine at his right hand. 
Brother Jonathan did not need reins. You had but 
to point his head along the route you wished to travel, 
and give him the word, and then away he would shuf- | 
fle, seemingly at a slow, lumbering pace, but really | 
covering fully four 
miles per hour, and 
up all 


day if he was re- 





keeping it 


quired to do it. 
Hot or cold weath- 
great 
difference to Broth- 


er 


er made no 
Jonathan, 
though he seemed 
rather to prefer the 
hot. 
But 
one thing 


there was 
Stevens 
had failed to pro- 
vide against, — the 
“bushrangers.” 





And one day, 
while lying in a 
“drowse, with 
Brother Jonathan 
under full sail 


across the spinifex 
plains, these enter. / 
prising gentlemen 


caught him nap- 
ping. 

sefore Stevens 
had waked up 
enough to use his 
Remington, — they 
had secured it; and 
then they plun 


dered his ¢ 





rgosy to 
the last cigar, and 
also took his purse 

But they left him 
his camel and the 
empty saddle- 
crate; the leader of 
gang, with 
twinkle in his eyes, 
saying, that 
seemed an enterprising young fellow, and one to be en- 
couraged, and that he must not let a little reverse of 
this sort dishearten him, but get a new stock and come 
that way again. 

Stevens and Brother Jonathan had passed my Station 
I had thought him 
about the jolliest, lightest-hearted and most happy-go- 
lucky young fellow Lhad ever met. Ile was the very 
soul of generosity; yet when you came to think over 
your interviews with him after he had left, you found 
that he had carried away not a small fraction of your 
cash. But that was in the way of trade, and all right, 
of course. 

Three days after the affair with the bushrangers, he 
came back to us, somewhat disgusted, as was natural, 
yet by no means “crushed.”” He had anew idea; he 
was almost certain of getting appointed Consul to Sa- 
moa, and wanted to reach Adelaide at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 
new purpose, and he wanted to exchange him for a 
horse. 

I had a very good horse which suited me, and I did 
not wantacamel. But the sight of my fellow-country- 
man so roused in me the long dormant instinct to trade, 
that I exchanged my little “Dick” for Brother Jona 
than, and gave a revolver and an alcohol lamp to boot. 
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he 


22 only four or five days previously. 


Brother Jonathan was too slow for his 


That is how I came by a camel. 

I highly approved his name, but in practical use 
shortened it down to Jock. I have no need to describe 
the animal, for every child is familiar with the picture 
of acamel, and the real animal is much like the pict- 
ures. 

Jock had two “outs,” as jockies would say; he was 
somewhat addicted to whining, and that most monoto- 


apt to have a balky fit, when no amount of coaxing or 
beating would stir him out of his tracks for two or three 
hours. 

With my camel I received the wonderful saddle and 
umbrella; and the saddle being now of no use to carry 
goods in, I made a change in its shape which allowed 
me 





to recline at still greater ease. So picture now, if 
you can, your humble correspondent stretched almost 
at length amid his cushions, beneath that umbrella, pa- 
trolling the line—taking comfort. 

Almost every day, too, this hot weather I get in my 
“howdah” and go off on Jock to a cool little pond, 
which I have discovered, for a bath. The pond is no 
more than a hundred feet across, and has neither inlet 
nor outlet, apparently ; yet by some process, best known 
to Nature herself, it is always kept just so full and cool 
and sweet. 


It is in what is called here a “‘clay-pan.” ‘There is a 





little beltof gum-trees around it. [I take my brush and 


















comb and (please don’t laugh, reader,) my hand-glass | 
with me,—in fact, 1 keep all these in a little pocket in 
my howdah,—and I just luxuriate in that pond! 
Another great source of amusement for me is to start 
off on private exploring expeditions with Jock. On 
each side of the Line, the country stretches away for 
hundreds of leagues, an unknown wilderne With 
one of these trips there was connected a sad little trag- 
edy, of which I will give a few particulars, as illustrat- 
ing a strange phase of life in the great interior desert. 
Four or five miles te the south of the Station, the Line 
crosses a low range of dry, ledgy hills, on the very sum- 
mit of which there stands a high, isolated rock, which 
we have named the “pulpit.” Upon one side of this 
rock there is a ragged cleft, up which one is able to 
climb to the top; and from the top a very good view of 
the surrounding country may be obtained, particularly 
toward the south. 
When patrolling, 





or when bullock teams were ex. | 
pected from Adelaide, I have often clambered up this 
rock to get a look off southward; for witha glass the 
Line can be distinctly traced in that direction for at 
least twenty-five miles. 





Several times, when there on 
ealm mornings or evenings, | had noticed asmoke away | 
out across the plains to the east; just a little white | 
thread, rising far off on the horizon. At first I sup 
posed it was a camp of black folks; but after seeing it 
four or five times, during a month or two, in the same | 
place, I began to wonder a little, for the blacks never | 
stay long in one locality. 

At length I became so curious concerning that smoke | 
that T set off one‘day to reconnoitre and find out, if 1 
could, who our neighbors were. 
last. 


This was in October 

| had several times taken the bearings of the 
smoke with my compass, and had no great 
difficulty in steering Jock for it. 

For four or five hours we plodded on 
the 
thickets and crossing three creek bottoms, 
with their belts of tall gums round the 
deep water-holes, and came shortly before 
eleven o’clock to a range of blue gravel | 


across plains, threading the serub 





hills, on which there was not a spear of | 
grass nora shrub of any kind. 
hillocks 
shaped, perhaps sixty feet high, and so 


These curious were mound- 
steep that my camel 
had hard work to 
get up at one of the 
gentlest places. But 
at the top, 


was a good 


once 
there 
view of the country 
beyond; which 
to the 
considerable 


valley of a 
river, 
the course of which 
was marked by a fine 
thick belt of timber, 
and here and there 
by sparkling pools. 

Inthe foreground, 
and directly at the 
of the 


was 


gravel 
hills, 
of 

dozen 


a chain 


water-holes — a 
or 


more ow 


number — extending 
fora mile along the 
the hillock, 
and around each of 
these little 
there grew a plenti 
ful fringe of mulgas, 
gums and eucalyp 
tus. 

I heard what seemed 


base of 


ponds, 


As L sat looking about, the 
voices of children not far off; and by driving Jock a 
few rods along the summit of the gravel-ridge to the 
left, 1 saw a log-house, near one of the water-holes on 
the flat below, distant perhaps a third of a mile from 
where I sat. 

Five or six flax-headed urchins were romping and 
racing about; and on looking more closely, | saw there 
Was a garden with potatoes, corn and cabbages growing 
green; while farther out on the open flat, were patches 
of grain. Then I noticed, through the tops of the gums, 
a wind-mill; and presently I heard what sounded like 
pounding in a mortar, and a woman’s voice calling out 
to the children. 

I had heard that the life-convicts, men and even 
women, do sometimes escape from the penal colonies 
into the far interior, where they elude ali efforts to re- 
take them; and it flashed into my mind that here at my 
feet were settled some of these unfortunate outcasts, by 
chance met and mated, perhaps, making for themselves 
a home, rearing children, and seeking but to be forgotten 
by the world. 

If I had fully realized—as fully as 1 now do—what 


Jock and ridden away before they had seen me—the 
kindest thing I could possibly have done. But though 
1 had no design to make trouble, I yet thought I would 
like to talk to them, and fancied they might like to hear 
something of the great world from which they had 


been so long isolated. So I rode Jock down, round the 





nously, on the road; and about once a fortnight he was | 


| pool, and up near the house. 
| The boys, queer, wild-looking little fellows, with 


| 


| catch sight of me. They screamed and dived into the 
house-door like woodchucks into their holes. 


Then a man, dressed also in skins, with long, tangled | 


red hair and a strange freckled face, rushed forth, fol 
lowed by another very aged man and a withered, gray 
old grandam, who threw up her thin arms at sight of 


me, and sat down weakly on the threshold. 
seemed petrified, as if with terror and amazement. 


At first [thought it might be the camel they were | Their anxiety to sell and ar 
no fear, I slid | prompts them to sometimes make unfair statements In 


afraid of, and calling out to them to have 
down to the ground and bade them good-morning. 


“Gude-mornin’, seer,” the aged man replied, in husky, | laws and regulations of the 


| sullen tones, and what seemed to me the Scotch accent. 
“But wheerfore be ye coom here, seer?” 

“Saw your smoke,” said I, ‘and so rode over to see 
who my neighbors were.” I then told them who I was, 
and that I was at Station 22; then asked how long they 
had been living there. 


| “T wadn't say it moot not be a matter o° thirty year,” 
| responded the old man, hesitatingly. 


| 
| 
' 


seemed to fall off in- | 


the situation and feelings must be, I should have turned | 


| trowsers and frocks of wombat skins, were the first to | 


All three | 
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He had said nothing as yet, but glared at me suspi 
ciously. ‘The old woman still sat with her face in her 
wrinkled hands, uttering low moans. 

The children came peeping out, and T saw a younger 
woman's face within the house. A girl, perhaps twelve 
years old, unkempt and strangely dressed, but far from 
ugly, also made her appearance and stood close beside 
the old man as we talked. 

They seemed to have everything about them that was 
really needed for rural comfort. Guessing what they 
were, I asked no further questions, but began to tell the 
old man of things which had occurred in the world and 
in Australia within the last few years. 

He listened eagerly, but watched my face very fu 
tively, as also did the old woman, when from time to 
time she raised her face out of her hands. 

I felt that 1 had better be off, but thought T would 
give the little girl my looking-glass. So 1 it 
the howdah packet and held it before her. She stared 
open-eyed at her reflection, and evidently did not know 
her own face. 


got from 


The old man made some remark, and 
the others gathered round. 

To make the little girl understand that it was her own 
face that she saw in the glass, | held my face to it so 
that she could see, then placed it again before hers. 
She laughed at this. 

At almost the same instant, as T was shifting the glass, 
I caught a glimpse in itof a sudden movement on the 
part of the younger man behind me, and instinctively 
sprang aside. Ere T could turn, the crunching noise of 
a heavy blow mingled with a terrible shriek from the 
little girl. 

The man had struck at me from behind with an axe. 
Almost by a miracle, as one might say, T had avoided 
the blow—which had fallen upon the child's head. 

Tn an instant my revolver was pointed full at the 
But the wretched man stood 
as if stupefied, staring blankly at 


would-be assassin’s face. 
the child, who had 
fallen—dead, I have no doubt. 
The younger woman, ashy pale, rushed out with 
such a ery as only a mother could have uttered; while 
the old man cried,— 
“Dinna shute, seer! “ 
Then both these : 


Dinna shute him, gude seer!’ 


ged creatures began to entreat and 





implore me to spare them, and to forgive *Dunean,” 
which I took to be the name of the younger man. 

Tremounted Jock and went away, sad and sick at heart 
for what had happened. It was but natural that they 
ind, fearing that IT might 
against them, they had tried to murder me, to save 
themselves and their children from the clutches of the 
law. 


should distrust me; 





inform 


~ +e 
For the Companion, 


THE CALLA, OR LILY OF THE NILE. 


Thou stately flower, whose native home 
Is where the sun of Afric glows, 
Flower of the borders of the Nile, 
Which on through storied Egypt flows! 


There thou didst bloom as fair as now 
When Thebes was in her glorious prime, 
F’er pyramid or temple felt 
The desolating hand of time. 


Through Egypt then at sunrise hour 
yas Memnon’s mystic music heard, 
Borne softly by the morning breeze 
Which thy green leaves awoke and stirred. 





Perchance the famed Egyptian queen 
With thy pure blossoms decked the bower 
Where she o'er Rome's great leader threw 
The witching spell of beauty’s power, 


But queen and warrior now are dust, 
And crumbles many a lofty pile, 

Yet still in wild luxurianee bloom 
The tair white lilies of the Nile. 


Mrs, 1. D. M. 
te 
For the Companion, 
HOW TO EMIGRATE. 
“Going to Kansas” twenty-two years ago did not 


differ materially from to-day. Railroad communication 


then ended at Jefferson City, Missouri. Thence, the 
elegant and stately steamer conveyed the emigrant to 
Wyandotte, Leavenworth and Atchison, on the eastern 
border of Kansas. 

The rudely constructed hacks and stages then used to 
carry passengers farther west have given place to rail 
roads, which now reach through all parts of the State. 
The white covered wagons, however, with their numer 
ous and active families still are seen on every thorough 
fare, wending their way in search of “cheap lands for 
the landless.” 

The obstacle which lies across the pathway of the 
average emigrant is want of money. Those who have 


ample means need little information. Cheap lands are 





for the poor settler, and were so designed by a beneti 


cent government. How to live, even on a homestead, 
until a erop can be raised, has little to interest or render 
anxious the rich. 

The best way to emigrate to Kansas is to go on some 


railroad to Kansas City, Leavenworth or Atehison. 





| The only railroads now running through to Government 
| lands are the Atchison, ‘Topeka and Santa Fe, the Kan 
sas Pacific from Kansas City, and Central Branch from 
Atchison. 
one hundred 
River. A 

The corporations sell their lands at from two dollars 


These roads reach Government lands about 


and fifty miles west of the Missouri 


to seven dollars per acre, one-quarter off for cash, or on 
six or eleven years’ credit at seven per cent interest. 
Government lands are now only to be had “far out upon 
the plains,” and while the quality of these lands is good, 





there is more of a scarcity of wood and coal for fuel, 
} and more uncertainty as to water supply, than in the 
eastern parts of the State. 

When the emigrant reaches Kansas City he can get 
all the information desired as to homestead and pre 
| emption laws, at the real estate offices there, or else 
| where, should he arrive at any other point. But the 
| unsuspecting emixrant is too often deceived by these 
| agents as to the quality and favorable location of lands 





get fees and commissions 


| this respect, but not so as to real information about the 
Land Department. These 
agents are indispensable, and the emigrant will feel 
compelled to interview them, without relying too much 
ont 
The “herd-law,” so universally adopted in western 
Kansas, authorized by an act of the Legislature, enables 


heir representation as to quality and values. 


settlers to farm without fencing. 
| Under the herd-law the owner is 


| of his stock night and day, and pay all damages for dep 


obliged to take care 


Meantime, the younger man had gone off a little way, | redations on crops, 
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In the eastern counties every farmer must have | settled places. 


a lawful fence to protect his enclosures, or he can 
recover no damages for trespass of his neighbors’ 
cattle. 

Hence the people of the eastern counties have 
made stock-raising a leading industry, and have 
found it very lucrative where cattle, horses, mules 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


Yet in the older counties groceries 
and clothing, stoves and hardware, are as cheap as 
in the Eastern States. 

Those who have the means often charter freight 
cars, and load in furniture, wagon, farm imple- 
ments, horses, and other useful things. Several 
families, emigrating in company, would find this a 


and sheep can roam over the “open prairic” at | cheap and quite convenient plan. 








will, or sometimes in charge of a herder. It is a 
debatable question whether cattle without herd- 
laws are not more remunerative to the farmer than 
herd-liws without cattle, where grain-raising can 
only be the leading industry. 

There 
limited means, who wend their way from other 
States They 
usually arrive in the fall, having spent the summer 
travelling. 


is a numerous class of emigrants with 


in Wagons searching for homes, 


This class must provide hay and corn for their | 


anuoals, and food and shelter tor their families. 
Some, far out on the plains, prepare “dugouts” ex- 


eavated from the sides of blut!s and covered with | 


hay and sods. 
houses are warm and comfortable for temporary 
homes. 

Mainigrants without means must rely on renting 
nuproved farms the first year, or on working for 
others by the day or month, 


These rude and hastily provided | 





| 
| 


| Kansas. 


During the twenty-two years the writer has 
lived in Kansas, there have been but two failures 
of crops—1860 and 1874. 
Ex-Governnon ELDER. 
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For the Companion. 
DECORATION DAY. 

The flowers beneath the sod have slept 

Through winter frost and winter dearth, 
And now from out their graves have crept 

To gladden all the fields of earth. 





And those brave souls who loved the light, 
The bitter-sweet of sacrifice, 

Like the fair flowers are shining bright 
In the highways of I i 










MARY N. PRescortT. 
+e 
JAMES T. FIELDS. 
A distinguished contributor to the Companion, 
James 'T. Fields, died suddenly at his Boston res- 
idence, on April 24. He had won reputation as 


a publisher and a man of letters. This unique 


The rule, or custom, observed by those who | position in the guild of literature was supplement- 


rent land is paying to the owner for rent one- 


third of the grain and other crops, all to be gath- 
ered, threshed and cribbed, the owner furnishing 


land, house, and paying taxes. Living for teams 


ed by his association with the social and philan- 
thropic life of his adopted city. 
Mr. Fields was more than an author or a pub- 


lisher, He was a sympathetic gentleman, who 


and family being so very cheap, little expense necd | passed beyond the limitations of business and let- 


be ineurred until a crop can be raised. 


In “taking up wild land,” a team consisting of | whose 


one pair of good horses, mules or oxen, with a 
stout, twelve-inch breaking plough, is sufficient to 
turn the priirie sod. This breaking must be done 
in May, June or July,—cearlier or later will not kill 
the wild grasses, nor cause the sod to decompose. 

The “tirst is often planted to corn, 
and produces from fifteen to thirty bushels of fair 
The land is then ploughed and 

Sometimes the wheat is cul- 


tivated in without ploughing, with good success, 





breaking” 


corm to the acre. 
sown to fall wheat. 


A team and wagon are indispensable to the 
small farmer. If, then, he lacks money, it must 
be supplied by energy, cconomy and exemplary 
habits. 

With these he can fear no ill-fortune, 

While Kansas has a productive soil and a salu- 

here, nor 
to 


drones cannot succeed 


Men 


briows climate, 


will they elsewhere. have come Kansas 


with ample means and favorable surroundings, } 


and are new poor and tenants, while others who 


have come with large families, having nothing but 


strong lands and willing hearts, are among our 


well-to-do farmers. Self-reliance, honesty and in- 


dustry are as necessary to insure success in the | 
West as in the Bast. 
The enngrant with small means should secure 


and raise as many calves, sheep and hogs as pos 
sible 
stock grow on the prairies, and if he keeps out ot 
debt and pays none of our exorbitant Western in- 
terest on money, he ison the sure road to a com- 
fortable home and fortune. 

The eastern in 
tracts of unimproved land, owned by 

offered 
dollars 


counties Kansas 


contain large 
residents 
which tor sale at 
to 


These lands are in the midst of a pop 


non-residents, 
dollars 


and ure 


from thre seven per aere on 


long time 
where 


ulous region school and ehureh privileges 


are unsurpassed. ‘There ts an abundance of cheap 


coal and wood, the country well watered, and 


Is 
has numerous railroads, towns and cities. 

The literature so liberally sent out by railroad 
corporations should be read with mature delibera- 


tion and caution. They hold out wild and delu- 


sive inducements to emigrants to buy and settle | teen. 
on their lands, but men must exercise good judg- | place where he might earn his living. 


ment, and not allow themselves to be captured by 
“railroad sharpers.” 
The emigrant would do well to start from home 


with a year’s supply of necessaries for the house-| and his nights to reading and composition. 


hold. The limited freight bill will be fully com 
pensated by the avoidance of large prices in newly 


| 





| 
| 
| 


. then strive to support his tamily and let the | 


ters, that he might become the friend of the writers 
he published. Several notable 
authors, as a tribute to the sympathy of the man 
and the generosity of the publisher, dedicated to 
him their best works. 


works 


Perhaps the most felivitous 
expression of personal and literary regard 1s found 
in the dedication of “The Cathedral,” James Rus- 
sell Lowell’s great poem * 








“Dr. Johnson's sturdy self-respect led him to in- 
vent the bookseller as a substitute for the patron. 
My relations with you have enabled me to discover 
how pleasantly the friend may replace the book- 
seller. Let me record my sense of many thought- 

ful services by associating your name with a poem 
which owes its appearance in this form to your 
partiality.” 

Mr. Lowell's experience of lus friend's discern- 
ment not singular. Not a few poems and 
novels, now ranked American 
owed their appearance to the divination of the sa- 
gacious publisher. It is not strange that these 
authors should become the triend of the man who 

| had discerned their gold while in the ore. They 
associated themselves heartily with Ticknor and 
Fields, and helped to make the “Old Corner Book- 
store” one of the landmarks of Boston, and famous 
in the annals of American literature. 


Was 


among classics, 


No publishing house could show a more brilliant 
walaXy authors than and Fields. 
American authors books 


of Ticknor 


Among whose bore 
| their imprint, were Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, 
| Holmes, Saxe, Bayard Taylor, Hawthorne, Whip- 
ple, Hillard, Stoddard, Steadman, Al- 
|drich, Howells, Trowbridge, Alice Cary, Gail 
Hamilton, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Mrs. Har- 
rict Beecher Stowe. 

Two visits which Mr. Fields made to England, 
Where he was an honored guest, put the firm's 
mame upon the works of De Quincey, Thackeray, 


Astassiz, 


Dickens, ‘Tennyson, Kingsley, Reade and Leigh | 


Hunt. 

Mr. Fields, though intimately associated — for 
titty years with the literary and social lite of the 
city, Was a “Boston boy” only by adoption. He 
was born in Portsmouth, N. H., Dee. 31, ISI7, and 
sradtated from its High School at the age of thir- 
He came to Boston, a poor lad, to find a 
He found it 
ina book-store, and began at once to make the 


| . 
} use of such talents as God had given him. 


| ; . ; ; 
| His days were given to faithful clerkly service, 


So 
} well did he serve and such were the taste and dis- 
cernment which study developed, that within 


twelve years he became a member of the firm. 
He made the name of Ticknor and Fields fa- 
mous. Sagacious in divining the public taste, he 
was also quick to discern what young authors 
were likely to become eminent. His genial stim- 
ulus so encouraged these that they did their best 
work for the man who trusted them. When pub- 
lic recognition endorsed the publisher’s sagacity, 
they became a literary guild, unique for its attach- 
ment to the man who had discovered them to 
themselves. 

While serving as a clerk, Mr. Fields developed 
by study and practice the poetical faculty with 
which he had been gifted. At the age of eighteen, 
he caught the public ear by a poem delivered be- 
fore the Boston Mercantile Library Association, 
on one oceasion when Edward Everett was the 
orator. It was the beginning of a series of occa- 
sional poems recited at public commemorations 
and college commencements. Harvard and Dart- 
mouth recognized the poet’s merits—the former by 
making him an A. M., and the latter by permit- 
ting him to annex, which he seldom did, L L. D. 
to his name. ; 

Mr. Fields also became favorably known as the 
contributor to several periodicals, and as the edi- 
tor of the Atlantie Monthly. Subsequent to his 
retirement from the publishing business, he stood 
frequently upon the lecture platform. Apprecia- 
tive audience him, and listened with 
pleasure to his reminiscences of the great authors 
whose works were their favorite reading. 

Mr. Fields’ merit is not that he was a great poct 
or great writer of English prose. His limitations 
kept him within the circle of minor pocts, those 
lesser lights which shine by reflection. But what 
he undertook he did well. His work showed no 
marks of slovenliness. Good taste dictated what 
he should and should not say. 

Mr. Fields’ literary and business life is an ex- 
ample to youth. The poor lad made himself a 
name in the annals of literature. He did it by a 
kind heart, an energetic habit, and patient indus- 
try. He strove to make the best use of his talents, 
and to do so thoroughly his work that no careless- 
ness would beget an occasion for apology. 


greeted 








+e 
For the Companion, 
RKEOUITESCAT IN PACE, 
DECORATION DAY, ISSL. 


The flowers are bl 
Where hot and f 
The cannon roared 

Hid are the stains o 

Her fragrant rot 
The silent d 
Above the fi 

And cach swift day as 

Clasp hands above the 


ooming now, and bird 
ieree, a few short years a 
nd swords gave blow for blow; 
ar, and radiant spring 

er rounded graves doth fling; 

ve swept with mighty flow 
sacred by our woe, 

ter peace would bring. 
ves by love made dear. 


es ring, 




















. 





And let the past be past, the dead ye eep 
Their faults and bitterness; before us 
A glorious future, where the sun shines clear 





On noble harvests that our toil may reap, 

Unclouded by the gloom of stormy skies. 

2 THOMAS 8S. COLLIER. 
+> 
“MOONSHINERS.” 

Not many weeks ago, two desperate encounters 
took place between United States revenue ofticers 
and “moonshiners.” The latter are simply law- 
less men who distil alcoholic spirits illegally. 

It is well-known that the Government lays a tax 
upon every gallon of spirits,—whiskey, brandy, 
rum, ete., distilled in the United States. Very 
much the largest amount of the internal revenue 
collected is obtained from this source. During the 
last year, more than sixty-one millions of dollars 
were paid into the ‘Treasury as tax on spirits; the 
whole yield of internal revenue bemg for the same 
time, one hundred and twenty-five millions. 

As the tax laid upon spirits is several times as 
much the its manutacture, there 
is a very strong temptation to evade it. The Gov- 
ernment has been forced to put distilleries under 
the most rigid supervision, and even when revenue 
officers are looking on, the tax sometimes 
evaded. 

Besides the distilleries which are registered and 
carried on openly, it is estimated that there are at 
least five thousand stills in secret operation. The 
case is put in a few words by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue in his report for 1878, in which, 
after mentioning certain districts in the Virginias, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee and some 
other States, he s 

“The extent of these frauds would startle be- 
lief. . . . These stills are of a producing capacity 
of from ten to fifty gallons per day. They are 
usually situated at inaccessible points in the moun- 
tains, away from the ordinary lines of travel; and 
are generally owned by unlettered men of desper- 
ate character, armed and ready to resist the officers 
of the law. 

“When occasion requires, they come together in 
companies of from ten to fifty persons, guns in 





as cost of 


is 





ays, 


They resist as long as resistance is possible, and 
when their stills are seized, and they themselves 
| are arrested, they plead ignorance and poverty, 
and at once crave the pardon of the Government.” 
During the for that report 
made there were five hundred and ninety-cight 
stills seized, of which one hundred and seventy-five 
in North Carolina, and ninety -seven in 
Georgia; nearly one thousand two hundred ar- 
rests were made, and six persons were killed. 
During the next year— 1878-9—there were 
more than a thousand stills seized, of which two 
hundred and twenty-six were in North Carolina, 
two hundred and three in Georgia, one hundred 
and sixty-two in Tennessee and eighty-three in 
Alabama; nine hundred = and 
seventy-four persens were arrested; and five offi- 





year which was 


were 


one thousand 





hand, to drive the officers out of the country. | 
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cers were killed and thirteen wounded in aceom- 
plishing the work. 

The story of a raid which was made upon 
‘“moonshiners” last March, near the dividing-line 
between Kentucky and Virginia, will show how 
desperate these lawless men are. Three or four 
times before, the revenue officers had traced the 
outlaws to their hiding-place, a still-house owned 
by four brothers named Middleton, but had been 
driven away. 

In March the Middletons, with fifteen or twenty 
other moonshiners, supplied themselves with pro- 
visions, arms and ammunition, and fortified them- 
selves in the still-house. The chief of the revenue 
service organized a force to attack them, a demand 
that they surrender having been refused. 

A hot fight took place. Three of the Middletons 
were killed, and several other moonshiners were 
wounded; but the intrenched party poured so ter- 
rible a fire upon the assailants that they were 
forced to retire, and to retreat in the utmost con- 
fusion down the mountain. 

One of the worst features of this whole business 
is that the popular sympathy in the localities 
where illicit distilling 
with the moonshiners. 








is carried on is generally 
In one case, mentioned by 
the Commissioner, which occurred in August, 
1878, in ‘Tennessee, the moonshiners collected a 
band of two hundred armed men, and besieged 
the officers for forty-two hours. 


+> 
“BRENTANO’S 
The frequenters of Union Square in N 





ew York have 
been familiar for several years past with “Brentano's 
Literary Emporium,” a spacious store chiefly devoted 
We 
presume it is the largest business of the kind in the 
world. Within a few days it has been removed to 
‘s much more extensive, and it now takes its 
place as one of the most interesting lions of the city, 
We have a particular reason for mentioning this es- 
tablishment. We are frequently asked by young men 
just coming upon the stage of active life, young men 
who have been our readers, perliaps, since their boy- 
hood, to explain to them the secret of success in busi- 
ness. The history of this emporium would be a very 
good answer to their inquiry. The writer of these 
lines has seen it grow from a small newspaper stand 


to the sale of newspapers and other periodicals. 


premis 






down town to its present stately and magnificent pro- 
portions. Its success, due to very hard work, close 
living, and intelligent thinking, is a literal illustration 
of what an old Boston merchant used to say, half in 
jest, to his junior clerks: 





“Boys, if you want to found a perfectly stupendous 
business, you must get a barrel and a board; sell goods 
on the board all day, and sleep in the barrel at night.” 

The original Brentano very nearly did this. He sold 
his goods all day on a board, and came as near sleeping 
in a barrel as circumstances allowed. When, at length, 
he had got on so far as to hire a very small basement 
store, he slept under the counter, and lived on a few 
cents aday. In other words, he fed his business abun- 
dantly, but only indulged his own appetite so far as was 
necessary. 

We observed, however, that he always looked round 
and rosy. He took proper care of himself, and the best 
possible care of his business. Nine out of ten of the 
businesses that fail perish of starvation, Their propri- 
etors spend upon themselves the money which ought to 
go to feed and fatten their business. 

From selling a few Heralds, Tribunes and Suns upon 
a board in the street, the Brentanos now sell, in a su- 
perb store, everything in the world that has the charac- 
ter of a periodical publication : newspapers from China, 
Caleutta and New Zealand; magazines in every culti- 
vated language. 


—~+>— 


IN WASHINGTON’S DAY. 

In Philadelphia, which was the seat of the Continental 
Congress and of Washington’s administration, many 
anecdotes are preserved of the men and manners of 
those earlier days which have never found their way 
into print. 

A venerable physician described lately a dramatic in- 
cident, in which his father had taken part. The first 
blood of the Revolution had been shed at Lexington; 









each colony had voted to raise its poor quota of men, 
and in the Colonial Congress, George Washington, a 
young member from Virginia, had been appointed to 
lead them to the field. 

On the evening of the same day, he was invited with 
Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Charles Thompson 
(surnamed Truth by the Indians, and probably the last 
white man whom they would have so named), and one 
or two others to join a dinner-party, given in a “House 
of Call” at Gray’s Ferry, a picturesque suburb of the 
town. 





The dinner was discussed with gusto and merriment 





until the host called upon his guests to rise, and proposed 
“the health of Washington, 
mander-in-chief of the Continental Armies.” Instead 
of applause there was «x sudden death-like silence. The 
Continental Armies were a handful of undisciplined, 
unarmed men; opposed to them was the most powerful 
nation on earth. 

It was the first time that W*shington’s position and 
the desperate venture on which they had entered had 
formulated Vashington, who had 
risen, smiling, stood silent and pale; one by one the 


General George Com 


| been into words. 





glasses which had been raised were set down untouched 
Not one of the startled men who Peld at that moment 
the destinies of the continent 
bered to drink the toast. 


in their hands remem 
+@> 

REPUBLICAN SIMPLICITY. 
One fact strikes the thoughtful reader of the 
tory of Revolutionary times: that while 
among our forefathers a love of liberty deep enough to 


his 
there was 


induce them to sacrifice life for it, we 





in this 
derstand practical democracy better than the 





President Garfield, or the members of his cabinet, were 
to show one-tenth part of the assumption of superjori 
ty then made by the ruling class, the whok 
would be outraged. 


nation 





The dress and manners of the Republican ourt were 


simple, but it was a Court. The people, used to look 
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up to royalty, transferred much of the same kind of 
homage to the President and “Lady Washington;” 
they followed his carriage in crowds, as the English do 
that of the Queen to-day, and stood uncovered and rev- 
erent as he stepped out, stately in velvet and lace, 
cocked hat and dress sword. Theoretically, they were 
a level; practically, there yawned a 
wide gulf between the ruling class and the tradesman 
and laborer. 

Mrs. Washington, finding a grease spot on the draw- 
ing-room paper, angrily accuses pretty Nelly Curtis 
with having “had a call from one of those dirty com- 
” Chief-Justice M’Kean in his robes of office 
swoops down into a raging mob, and cows them by the 
sheer terror of his presence, 


all freemen on 


moners. 


But when President Garfield was delivering 
augural 


his in- 
address, a man in his shirt sleeves called out, 
civilly, “Turn your head this way, General; 


” 


we can’t 
and his allusion to the good use 
made by the Freedmen of their liberty was interrupted 
by a fervent “Thank the Lord!” froma gray-haired 
negro. 

Negroes, laborers, tradesmen and rulers have learned 
to stand comfortably on a level since those early days, 
and wear their robes of equality easily. 
4~@> — 

THE RAPID TELEGRAPH. 

The capacity of a single line of telegraph wire has 
always been limited by the quickness of the operator. 
The electricity passes from end to end of the longest 
line without appreciable loss of time. 

A sender of average ability can transmit twenty-five 
words a minute, or fifty messages an hour. This being 
the limit of a single wire, many lines have become nec- 
ssary between large cities, to provide for the constant 
increase in the use of the telegraph by all classes. 

A few years ago, Mr. Edison discovered and applied 
the Quadruplex system. By this invention, four mes- 
sages can be sent at one time over the same wire, two 
each way. As its name implies, it increased the carry- 
ing capacity of a wire four-fold. 

But the new system of the Rapid Telegraph Compa- 
ny is even more wonderful. By this method the mes- 
sages are transferred to a paper-tape which is perforated 
by a machine witha key-board, operated like a type- 
writer. Many persons are kept busy at these machines 
preparing the messages. When the tape is ready it is 
wound on a wheel. 

Now instead of the operator making each letter by 
successive clicks of the telegraph key, he simpiy turns 
the wheel, and steel points, like the nibs of a pen, trace 
their way over the perforated tape, and wherever there 
are holes the circuit is completed, and the electric cur- 
rent reports at the other end of the line, in dots or 
dashes, long or short, as the perforation may be. 

The messages are then translated from the telegraphic 
code and printed in full by the aid of the type-writer, 
ready for delivery. 

By this invention, the capacity of a wire is increased 
thirty-fold. One thousand words a minute may be sent, 
involving five hundred pulsations a second of the elec- 
tric current. All these improvements are in the direc- 
tion of cheap and efficient telegraphy. 


hear in this corner; 





ip 
A BRAGGART’S FLIGHT. 

A brave man is reticent as to his deeds, but a coward 
often plays the braggart with his tongue. An anecdote, 
told by one of the early settlers of Indiana, illustrates 
this fact. 

In those days, much of the territory was a wilderness, 
inhabited by Indians. Many of them were in the habit 
of visiting the white settlements. One, a buck named 
John, was a great talker. He amused the whites with 
wonderful stories of the bears he had killed single- 
handed and without weapons. Another Indian, on be- 
ing informed of what’ the braggart had said, replied, 
“My brother John pretty much lie—he great coward.” 

The very day on which John’s character had been so 
graphically sketched, his courage was tested. Just at 
twilight, the setthement was aroused by the cry of 
“bear! bear!” Down the main street came loping a 
large black bear, pursued by a crowd of men and dogs. 
Several white men were standing in a group, with Ind- 
ian John close by. Down towards the group ran the 
bear. John saw the beast and, as fast as his legs could 
carry him, rushed into the centre of the group, erying 
with a voice that might have been heard through the 
town,— 

“Bear bite hard; kill Indian quick!” 

On came the bear, when a rifle-shot from one of the 
group rolled him over and he died, with one growl. 
The whole town had bear-steak for breakfast, and 
John’s stories ceased. 

_ — Sr —$—$$—$_—$_—__— 
NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS. 

Education may create discomforts as well as secure 
great advantages. The nation is threatened 
with a peculiar trouble of the eyes, as a penalty for 
reading badly printed books and for unwise methods of 
study. A careful investigation of the schools by com- 
petent physicians has revealed the unpleasant fact that 
near-sightedness is growing common, and may become 


German 


universal. 

In children of five years and under, it was rarely 
found ; In the lower 
schools, from fifteen to twenty per cent. of the scholars 
were affected; in the higher schools from forty to fifty 
percent. In the theological department of the univer- 
sities, seventy per cent. of the students were troubled; 
and in the medical schools the misfortune was almost 
universal, only five per cent. not being thus afflicted. 

The physicians ascribe the difficulty to the practice 
of holding the books too near the eyes, and the practice 
is due in large measure to the poor print of cheap 
school-books. 

The trouble is increasing in our own country, and it 
might be wise to have a similar examination of our 
own schools by skilful physicians, in order to call pub- 
iie attention to the evil. 


the vision was quite perfect. 


+o 
THE PURPOSE OF READING. 

Every reader should know the purpose for which he 
reads. Usually this purpose is either rest, amusement, 
or what may be called improvement. A boy or girl, 
tired. by work in the shop or house, takes up Haw- 
thorne’s ‘*Wonder-Book,’—that is reading for rest. 
Fretted by low marks at school, one becomes absorbed 


” 


in “Swiss Family Robinson’’—that is reading for amuse 


ment. Eager te instruct the mind, yeu read Banereft's 
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“Bistory © of the United States’’—that is reading for im- 
provement. 

The three purposes are frequently combined. 
may find in reading Macaulay’s ‘Essay on Bacon,” 
amusement and improvement. 

Of these purposes that of improvement of mind 
and heart is most important. In all reading whose 
immediate aim is either recreation or pleasure, the re- 
mote aim should be the formation of a noble character. 
No one should read a book without resolving to be 
aided by it in every right endeavor. 

The purpose for which one reads determines the 
choice of the book. If you are in doubt what to read, 
form a clear idea of the reason of your reading, and the 
selection of a proper book is made easy. 


One 
rest, 


+e, 
THE TIMES FOR 1980. 

Every now and then some ingenious writer attempts 
the literary feat of fore-sketching the living world as it 
will look and act a hundred years hence. So far as we 
know, however, but one experimenter of this kind has 
tacked the name of a great leading newspaper to his 
picture. 


The Printer-Advertiser says: Englishmen are not 
famous for great jokes, but one has recently been per- 
petrated in London which is re ally admirable, and the 
result of a vastamount of hard work. It consists of 
the issue of a copy of the London Times for 1980, of 
the full size of the *’Thunderer,” and closely resem- 
bling it in every feature, even down to the obscurest 
advertisements. The editorials, language and style are 
closely copied, and in dealing with matters a hundred 
years to come, presents some fine satirical hits at things 
of the present day. 

The House of Lords becomes the “House of Ladies,” 
and generally the other sex seems to have got the upper 
hands of the world. The centre of fashion is trans- 
ferred to Feejee, and the fashion notes from the islind 
capital are decidedly funny. 

The progress of invention is shown by the news of a 
battle in the Arctic regions, and the capture of the 
North Pole, transmitted “in thoughtonomic dissylla- 
bles by our special phonographic artist.” Travelling 
is done mostly through the air, and penny excursions 
are offered to all parts of the world. 

The advertisements are among the best features of 
the joke, and include such announcements as “Greek 
Taught at One Session,” ‘*Headache Cured in One Min- 
ute,” “The Patent Masticators,” ‘“Elephant’s Milk,” 
“Burning Glasses for Making I «Traps for Fleas,” 
“Postal Balls” (for sending messages by cannon), no- 
tices of “Excursions from London to Jericho,” Seven 
Hours with the Esquimaux,” ‘Lunar Expeditions,” 
* Balloons for the Epsom Races,” and a multitude of oth- 
er novelties. It is a question whether Johnny Bull will 
comprehend the fun, or relish this tritling with such a 
serious thing as the 7imes. 


























+e 
A LITTLE SEED. 

That “tall oaks from little acorns grow” is illustrated 
by the following statement of a correspondent of the 
Interior: “About the year 1832, I rode,” he says, 
“from Philadelphia on the first railroad car that ever 
ran from that city. We made a pleasure-trip of five 
miles to Germantown, the extent of the road. The 
rails were laid on oblong blocks of stone, squared and 
rising six or eight inches out of the ground. 


“The carriage was omnibus-fashion, filled with pas- 
sengers above and below, and drawn by horse-power. 
It was a great novelty, and we were all delighted. 

“The project of this road had been a matter of great 
interest, and the stock was eagerly sought. The sub- 
scription was taken in a building at the northeast corner 
of Market and, I think, Second Streets. I was looking 
on at a distance. 

“A crowd had collected outside the building, and not 
waiting to hand the subscriptions in at the window, 
suddenly the sash flew up, and through it pell-mell 
went the subscribers themselves, crowding the passage 
with a rapid current of wriggling humanity, heels, 
heads and elbows confused. 

“All this excitement about a five-mile horse-railroad ! 
And no wonder. It was prophetic. In that little seed 
lay compressed that spark of energy which has shot 
forth the great Pennsylvania system of railroads to 
shake sleep out of a continent.” 


~~ 
QUALIFIED PRAISE. 

The awkwardness with which some people attempt 
acompliment or a tribute of credit, and turn it into an 
insinuation, is well illustrated in this little incident from 
Harper's * Drawer :”? 


A well-known Boston minister, a part of whose official 
duty is to preach in different pulpits in behalf of a so- 
ciety for the relief of the poor, seldom fails to bring 
to the eyes and money from. the pockets of his 
hearers by harrowing description of destitution and 
misery. 

One Sunday, after he had done his very best in this 
line, and was leaving the meeting-house, a gentleman 
accosted him with the remark, evidently made in all 
innocence,— 

“TI declare, Mr. W » those were very sad stories 
you told, and J suppose most of them were true.” 











+e 
BROKE THE CAR-STRING. 
As a train was approaching Cleveland it parted in the 
middle, and the bell-rope snapped off like a thread, the 
end of it striking an old lady on her bonnet. 


“What is the matter?” she exclaimed. 

“Oh, the train’s broke in two,” replies a gentleman 
who sat in the next seat. 

“IT should say so,” the old lady said, looking at the 
broken bell-cord. “Did they s’pose a_ trifling little 


string like that would hold the train together?” 


+~@>- 


DISCIPLINING THE KING’S SON. 
Czar Nicholas was a stern disciplinarian, and not un- 
frequently gave his only son, the late Czar, a severe 
lesson. When the late Czar Alexander was a lad of 
fourteen, he was made sub-lieutenant of the Imperial 
Guards. His newepaulettes soon got him into trouble 


One day he happened to cross when in uniform one 
of the halls of the palace where the highest dignitaries 
of the realm were assembled. As he entered they rose 
and bowed. This mark of respect from the oldest sol- 
diers of the empire flattered the boy’s vanity. 

In his glee he repeatedly passed through the room, 
expecting the same recognition from the courtiers. The 
latter took no further notice. 

Vexed at what he considered a breach of etiquette, 
the young Grand Duke complained to his father of the 
treatment he had received. Nicholas took him by the 
hand and led him to the hall. 

“These men whom you want to honor you,” he said, 
‘tare the men you should honor. You should regard 
any mark of respect they pay you as an excess of kind- 
ness. What you have done shows that you are too 
young to wear the epaulettes of an officer. I deprive 
you of them.” 

All entreaties were in vain. Alexander was degraded 
in the presence of the assembly; to be made, however, 
Colonel in the Grenadiers of the Guard at the age of six- 
teen. 

as +> —_ 
“DYING in poverty,” says a cynic, “is nothing. It is 
living in poverty that eomes hard on a fellow.’ 





For Sunday Schools. 
THE BEACON LIGHT. i"! 


and E. A. HOFFMAN. Specimen co 
cents, Liberal reduction for quanti Ditson & Co, 
respectfully call attention to the m ed improvement 
which is we arent in their newer publications for Sunday 
Schools. The best talent in the country has been em- 
ployed in compiling them, and they have been received 
with marked favor. THE BEACON LIGHT is the work of 
two of the best hymn and tune composers in the country, 
is a carefully “ winnowed ” book, only the best 100 out of 
50) manuseripts having been retained. We have notmany 
Sunday School hymns better than 
* Love of the Saviour tender and precious, 
Deeper and broader than ocean or s¢ 
Stronger than death, so pure and so g ic 
Oh, in thy fulness flow sweetly to me.” 


SA School Song 





EY 
tad mailed for 30 












Any book mailed, post fre é,for retail price. 





Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 





“CaHE ESTEY ORGAN through 
() 0S its intrinsic merit has won 

a wide popularity. It is univer: |< 
(| Sally known as combining sweet- 
ness and power of tone, skilled 
and thorough mechanism, new 
and elegant designs. , 


J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 














Illustrated Catalogues mailed free to all 
applicants, 


=n BROS., New England Gen’l Agents, 
038 W a gton St., Boston, Mass. 
r nd tor utalogue, 


BRIGGS 40 iy 


PATENT 
TRANSFER 









A warm iron passe aan over 
the back of these PAPERS 
= ANSFERS the Pattern 
to any Fabric. Designs in 
Crewel ombroidery, 
Brai and Initia 
Lette 

Three Books of running 
Patte rns sent, post free, on 
receipt of Ten Cents. 

392 Broadway, N. Y. 


Supplied wholesale by B. 















TLMANN & Co,, 96 and 98 
Grand Street, New York. 
Retail by the leading 
Zephyr Wool Store eS. 
THE NEW PRIZE 


DEMAS LATHE & SCROLL SAW 








The old style Demas Lathe and Scroll Saw have proved 
so satisfactory that the maker has improved upon its 









plan. We now introduce to our subscribers this im- 
proved machine. It will be knownas the Prize Demas, 
Cash prizes of $950 00 are offered to those executing the 


best specime ns of work on the machine. The Ist pr 
00 in cash; 2nd, $150 00; so down to $25 00. 
ars and rules for competitors go with each mac hine. 

Every machine or part thereto is thoroughly inspect- 
ed before leaving the factory. 

The above cut is an exact re presentation of the pro- 
portions of this machine. 

DIMENSIONS AND CAPACITY OF MACHINE:— He ight 
from floor to top of lathe bed, 274s in.; to centers, 30 in.; 
to top of saw table, 32 in.; length of lathe bed, 2444 in. 
it will turn a piece 16 in. long and 5 in. in diameter; di- 
ameter of balance wheel, I4 in.: weight, LI Ibs.; stroke of 
crank, 4 in.: size of lathe spindle, 7-16; short rest, 4 in. 
long; long rest, 12 in, long: stroke of scroll saw, 154 in.; 
it will cut 1*¢ in, thick, if necessary, but 1 in. practically. 
and swing 20 in. in the clear; it has tilting table, which is 
ground and polished; the w ays to lathe bed are also 
ground and polished — i in fact, it is so finished that it will 
do just as tine work and just as sat any $50 00 
athe saw. Weight, 50 pounds. E me ry wheel 4 inches in 
diameter. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


Between May 25th and July Ist we will give with each 
machine, on receipt of 50 cents extra: 
60. Dritis. Blades, 


















ull-sized Designs, 
Ww hich will include all our latest patterns. 

We willalso give a full-sized working par a for oo 
Elegant Cabinet Writing De 
have seen tl esk made up, and we m the most 
beautiful specimen of scroll sawing in the U Mite d States. 
The design, though exceeding ly beautiful, is simple and 
to cut, and can be put together by most boys. 
CIT DIRECTIONS are printed on the pattern. “It 
tells you how to put it together, the best kind of wood 
to use, &c. A diagram shows how and where the pieces 
should fit. 

All orders from the West will be 
Western Store-House. The machine 
freight or express. We will set the 1 
it, ready for immediate use, for 0 cents extra. 

Price of Machine 8800; price with special 
offer 8 50, The articles given in special offer, if 
sold separately, are worth $2 2 


PEISRRY MA me IN & CO. 
41 Temple Place, LB Mass. 








filed from our 
can be sent by 
ine upand ship 
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SPECIAL. 


THE 


SUPPLEMENTARY ISSUE 


OF OUR 


SPRING CATALOGUE 


Dry Goods 


Is now ready, and all ladies who have not yet com- 
pleted their purchases for ring and Summer wear will 
find it very much to their advantage to see samples and 
prices of our goods, 

The enormous demand for our regular issue has been 
so excessively great that the usual supply of 


150,000 COPIES 


Was exhausted before the season had fairly commenced 
lhe many thousands who have done their 


Through us, and the universal satisfaction expressed 
| Upon receipt of goods, is proof positive that our efforts 
to supply all with the finest Mere handise the markets of 
the world produce are highly appreciated, 

This Catalogue will be sent 
PRE 


Upon application, by addressing 


~eh JORDAN, MARSH & C0. 


Washington and Avon Sts., 
BOSTON, MASS., 









U. S. A. 


HEN the EQUINOX is 

blowing and the rain. 

is drenching every one who 

dares to put his nose out 
of doors 


BROWNS GINGER 


the GENUINE ARTICLE, with 
hot water and sugar, causes 


the STRENCTH te 


be sustained, makes the skin 
to act well, and does no 
harm. TRY JIT. 


Frederick Brown, 
Philadelphia. 








ROBERT ROSE’S RUPTURE. 


What he says about Dr. Sherman’s Treatment. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SUN,— 

SIR: was a ruptured man for seven years, and was 
very much disheartened and dispirited by it. I tried 
| truss after truss, and suffered intensely. I felt as though 
| 
| 








my active days were cut short, and, as Lam naturally of 
a liyely, stirring disposition, that my desire for pleasure 
and social society was lost. While in dag feetemnce 
read in your paper testimonials of Dr, . Sherman's 
success in treating rupture, and, Besta to the con- 
clusion that [ must have relief or give up ‘business, I re- 
solved to consult him. I was then wee at Taftville, 
Conn., and went to his Boston office, Milk Street, 
little over a year ago, and procured By ald. I soon fe it 
myself improving, and felt safe at my business, whieh 
quires strength and activity. Ani a machinist; have 
worked steadily since; have regained my lively dispo- 
sition, and what I hardly dared expect when I first went 














to Dr. Sherman, I am entirely cured of the rupture. 
This opens to me again the bright side of life, and lam 
anxious to make it Known through your paper, where L 





first had the good fortune to se 1e Statements of others 
who had suffered and been cured, for the benefit and en- 
couragement of those afllic ted, 
ROBERT Rose, 238 York St.. 
April 3), I8sl. 
From floods of these letters concerning Dr. Sherman's 
success We give the above for the benefit of the afllicted 
who may be anxious to learn where they may be relieved 
and save a from the pains ot rupture - Ne w York Sun. 


N.d, 





Jersey City, 








Rupture. 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, and the only Dr. SHERMAN 
known to the public for the past 35 years for his success 
fultreatment and cure of Rupture, may, until further 
notice, be consulted as follows: At his principal office, 
~ Broadway, New York, on Saturdays, Mondays, and 

Tuesdays, and at his branch office, 43 Milk St., Boston, on 
Wednesdays, Thursdafs, and Fr idays of each week. His 
book, with photogra yhic likenesses of bad cases before 
and after cure, is mailed to those Who send 10 cents 
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For the Companion. 


THE CHERRY-BLOOMS OF YEDDO. 


[A few miles from the centre of the old city of Yeddo, 
now called Tokio, the capital of the Empire of Japan, is 
a place called Mukejima. There is a river with arched 
bridges, and atong the bank a road bordered on either 
side, for many miles, with cherry-trees. They have 
no fruit, only blossoms. Off at the right are gardens, 
and among them tea-houses, and everywhere pleasant 
resting-places. When April comes the newspapers re- 
port the cherry-trees in bloom, and it seems as if the 
influence of those far-off blossoms finds its way through 
the dusting ss and dinginess of that great city, for the 
workm: aves his work and the merchant his store, 
and they pe to spend the pleasant April days in the 
meadow, by the river, under the cherry-trees of Muko- 
jima. 











O acres and acres of cherry-blows, 
‘That bloom in a far-off meadow! 

O acres and acres of land where grow 
The cherry-blooms of Yeddo! 








The wind stole sweetness and gave it me 
As it rollicked home belated, 

As by the garden tsubach-tree 
I worked and dreamed and waited. 


© acres and acres of white-tiled roofs, 
And miles of dusty going, 

Between me and the cherry-blooms 
By the meadow river growing! 








1 laid beneath the tsubach-tree 
y dreams and work together, 
And went to find the cherry-blooms 
In the pleasant April weather. 


Oh on and on! sweet odors come 
With every breeze that passes; 





reach the gate, my tired feet 
Press down the meadow -grasses, 





O acres and acres of cherry-blows 
tustling all together, 

Courting the sun in your gala dress 
In the pleasant April weather! 


On every breeze your sweetness fling 
To distant field’and meadow, 
And rustling sing, and singing die, 
e cherry-blooms of Yeddo, 








beneath life's tsubach-tree 
each vain endeavor, 
And go to find the cherry-blooms 

That grow in heaven forever. 


I hear them ring, I he ar them sing, 
And call in very pity 

Earth’s tired workers at their toil 
In life’s great dusty city. 


Oh joyfully on! sweet odors come 
Vith every breeze that pi 

I will reach the gate; my tired fect 
Shall press the: heavenly grasses, 








Oh glorious rest! T will not care 

For miles of dusty going 
When I shall find the che rry-bloom ‘ 

By the heavenly river growing. 

CLARA M. ARTHUR, 
+e 
For the Companion. 
HE MADE HIMSELF WORTHY. 

The seeret to the great success of the life of the 
late Senator Foster lay, next to the powers with 
which he was endowed by nature, in the wonder- 
ful self-discipline and self-control which he ac- 
quired. 

In his later years, though he filled so many of 
the highest places in the gift of his countrymen, he 
was remarkable for the meekness and quietness 
of his bearing, and for a spirit which was never 
apparently ruffled, even under the greatest provo- 
cation. No one who knew him during these years 
alone would have imagined that by nature he was 
possessed of a quick and fiery temper. Yet such 
was the fact. 

A friend, the bane of whose life had been a sim- 
ilar disposition uncontrolled, beholding his  per- 
fect evenness of manner under the most trying cir- 
cumstances, 

“Do 


ouce asked him, 
suppose I overcome my 
quick temper and rule my spirit as you do?" 

His reply was, 

“Certainly; Thad a far more hasty and violent 
spirit than vourself 
the time of the 
law. Inmy 


you could ever 


in my vouth, and even up to 
commencement of my practice at 
at court, in the badgering 
and cross-questioning of witnesses, T lost my tem- 
per, appeared to disadvantage in the eves of others, 
and forfeited went home = in- 
tensely chagrined and mortified, and thought long 
and deeply upon the subject. 


first cause 


self-respect. I 


The conclusion of 
my thinking was, that if 1 was to accomplish any- 
thing as a lawyer, that temper must be controlled. 
I commenced at once to make that the first busi- 
ness of my lite, and never diminished my watch- 
fulness till 1 was sure that 1, and not it, 
ter. Since then, if it exists, it has learned to know 
its place. It troubles me no more.” 

He carried his wonderful self-control into all the 
little details of lite. 

A friend relates that one day when a guest at 
his house, she was very much worried and fretted 
in making her preparations for a future eng: 
ment. he 
my friend. 


Wats mas- 


age- 
Observing her anxieties, said, 

We shall all 
iicays remember that 
the happiness of to-day is worth as much as the 
happiness of any otheg day 

This was a ciel strictly observed by him- 
self, and it was a hint which, 


“Be calm and happy, 
be through soon enough. 


never forgotten by 
the friend to whom it was addressed, saved her 
many a fretted day, and quicted and benetited all 
the rest of her life. 

Mr. told intimate friend how, 
when quite a young man, upon his first visit to 
Washington, as he was ascending the steps of the 
Capitol the thought came to him, “Can it be that 
T shall ever ascend these steps in any other capac- 
ity than that of a private citizen?" His heart gave 
a quick throb at the first thought of a possibility | 
so pleasing to himself. But his second thought 
was,—and upon it his life from that moment was 


Foster once an 





| niaes. 
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| based,—* Well, it may not be, but at all eve ents, I] | ply made the best of the opportunity to take French | 


will strive to make myself worthy to do so. 

He lived the life of a true Christian, and so he 
made himself worthy. That worth was recog- 
nized by those who beheld his life, and for many 
years he ascended those steps as one of the most 
influential and honored Senators the United 
States, and finally as Vice-President. He died in 
triumph, repeating the words, 


of 


“Jesus, the vision of thy face 
Hath overpowering charms. 


P. 


ELIZABETH CAMPRELL. 
«oe 
EVERLASTING FLOWERS. 
In the supplement to the 
for March 3list, a lady 
“Straw Flowers,” 


Youth's Companion 


more generally known as Ever- 


lasting, or Eternal Flowers, from their lasting 
character. 
I am glad, says a lady, to see attention called 


to straw flowers, for they are easily grown, 
are not generally cultivated. I grow some 
ties that I think some people might like. 

The Acroclniums, rose-color and white; both 
very handsome and easily grown. tmmobium 
alatum, a small white flower, good for winter and 
summer bouquets. Jlelipterum, yellow and a 
very delicate lilac; looks very much like a wild 
aster. Xeranthemums, purple and white, are very 
pretty. Statice, blue, yellow and pink, are not 
everlasting, but dry nicely, and are very delicate. 
Statice latifolia is a perennial, beautiful for 
ground-work for the larger flowers. 

Gypsophila paniculata is a tiny flower, not an 
everlasting, but dries well, and gives a finish to a 
basket of everlastings that nothing else can. It 
is a perennial and ought to be planted where it is 
to grow, as the roots go down towards China, and 
it is difficult to move. 

All the seeds that have woolly coverings come 
up quicker if soaked in warm water twenty-four 
hours. 

Cut the flowers for drying before they are fully 
expanded; tie in little bunches and hang in the 
shade to dry. I wire mine as soon as picked; the 
stems are brittle and apt to break when you ar- 
: them. Take a piece of bouquet wire and 
fasten to the stem with fine wire; then 
ready to arrange in any form. 


and 
varic- 
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“ANTI-JEWS” IN THE UNIVERSITY. 

Germany is disturbed by an anti-Semitic move- 
ment, which even entered the universities. 
Grave professors and theoretic students are alike 
excited, either for or against the movement to pull 
down the The explanation of this anti- 
Jewish excitement is simply this : 

The Jews have succeeded by their shrewdness 
and executive ability in obtaining control of the 
money and the press of Germany. 


has 


Jews. 


these powerful levers they are raising themselves 


slowly and surely to commanding 
commerce, law and politics. 


in 
Their prosperity has 
attracted to Germany thousands of Jews anxious 
to elevate themselves. 


positions 


As is natural, the Germans 
are exasperated at the fact that they, after having 
won glorious victories on the battle-fields of France 
and Austria, should be beaten in the more ma- 
terial fields of commerce and politics. 

A gentleman, residing Berlin, sends to the 
Albany Evening Journal the following description 
of an “anti-Semitic” in the university of that 
city : 

Professor ~,a “baptized Jew 
upon the history of philosophy, 
dience of students. 
and had come to the Greeks. 

“The Greeks, gentlemen, were indeed philoso- 
phers, genuine philosophers, with all the excellen- 
cies and detects of the philosophicai mind. Yes, 
gentlemen, they were weak enough even to hate 
the Jews.” 

Hissing, howls, applause—an absolute pandemo- 
nium of noise—greeted this foolhardy digression. 
‘ortuuately the hour was at an end, and the 
itators had to delay any further uproar until the 
following lecture. 

A half-hour before the beginning of the lecture, 
the auditorium, the second largest in the univer- 
sity, was filled to overflowing with students. 

The professor, 
reach his rostrum might be attended with consid- 
erable difficulty, was early in his place, and by the 
time he arose to speak, the room and all its ap- 
proaches were crammed with men, who were bent 
on mischiet. 

Precisely at the end of the academic “quarter” 

a German professor never begins till a quarter 


in 


seene 





,” was lecturing 
before a large au- 












of an hour after the advertised time-—Protessor 
- rose, sipped a glass of water (not beer), and 
began: “Meine herr'n, Socrates war der erste” 


(Socrates was the first)—he had finished ! 

What might have been the end of this promising 
proposition the world will probably never know. 

“Socrates!” was echoed from a dozen parts of 
the room. ‘Socrates wasn’t a Jew.” “Give us 
something about the Jews.” “Take it back! Take 
it back!" “*Retract!” “Dare you say it again ? 
{Reterring : the remark of the pre vious lecture]. 
“Lie! Lie! Lie! You vulgar liar! 

And, will you believe it, the professor so far for- 
got himself and the dignity of his position as to 
shout out in return, “Il am no Jew!” ‘Baptized 
Jew!” came back to him as from a pack of ma- 
“Leopard can’t change his spots !” 

The man tried again and again to get a hearing, 
butin vain. The students would listen to nothing. 
In parts of the room vou could see at times some 





writes about the culture of 


By means of 


foreseeing that an attempt to} 















they are | 





He had finished the Egyptians | 





arch conspirator standing on adesk and haranguing | 


neighbors or reading some incendiary article from 
a newspaper. 

Finally, after affairs had quieted down some- 
what through the sheer weariness of the audience 

audience is, by the way, a fair word here—the 
professor made himself heard, but only to remark 
in a mild tone, 

“Gentlemen, it seems somewhat unquiet here, 
and the room a little too small; would we not do 
well to go into the barracks ?”—a large building 
which is used by the professors in their largely at- 
tended “popular lectures.” 

Instantly there was a stampede for the barracks. 
It was filled at once, and the students were again 
in readiness to continue matters. 


Not so, however, their worthy teacher. He sim- 


| inmate 


| leave, and the students had assembled this second 
time only to hear fromthe Dean of the Philosophi- 
cal Fae ulty that ‘Professor —— would not lecture 
| to-night.’ 

“We will have him!” “We will have him!” 
“Send him to us or we will go and take him!” 
“Send us the cursed Jew!” was their answer. 

They were furious at be ‘ing che ated of their prey, 


and propose d to spend the remaining portion of | quicker than he took them up. 


the time by venting their anger through speeches | 
and resolutions. 

At this crisis, however 
on the scene, and in one small speech etfected 
what the accomplished professor and venerable 
dean were powerless to bring about. 

In a shrill, piping voice, and with a nasal twang 
| of which only a born Berliner is capable, he merely 
remarked,— 

“Meine Herrn : 


In precisely two minutes the gas 
will be turned off.” 


+o 


For the Companion. 


OUR FALLEN HEROES. 
The angel of the nation’s peace 
Has wreathed with flowers the battle-drum ; 
We see the fruiting tields increase 
Where sound of war no more shall come. 





The swallow skims the Tennessee, 
Soft winds play oer the Rapidan; 
There only echo notes of glee, 
Vhere gleamed a mighty army's van! 


Fair Chattanooga's wooded slope 
ith summer airs is lightly stirred, 
And many a heart is warm with hope 
Vhere once the deep-mouthed gun was heard, 


The blue Potomac stainless rolls, 

And Mission Ridge is gemmed with fern; 
On many a height sleep gallant souls 

And still the blooming - years return. 


Thank God! unseen to outward eye, 
But felt in every freeman’s breast, 

From graves where fallen comrades lie 
Ascends at Nature’s wise be hest, 





With springing grass and blossoms new, 
A prayer to bless the Nation’s life, 

To freedoms flower give brighter hue, 
And hide the awful stains of strife. 


O Boys in Blue, we turn to you, 
The scarred and monsee ‘who survive; 
No more we meet i rand review,— 
But all the arts of fre edom thrive. le 





Still glows the jewel on its shrine. 

Von where the James now tre mquil rolls; 
Its wealth for all, the glory thine, 

And memory of heroic souls! 


GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
- +e 
NOT SUCH A PLACE AS THIS. 
A story from the short, simple annals of the poor is 
told by a gentleman who visited one of the notorious 
which used to be the resort of 
thieves when hunted by the police. He says: 


districts in London, 


Starting on our tour of inspection, the way being led 
by the missionary, we soon find ourselves groping cau- 
tiously up a dark, ancient staircase, narrow and worn. 

On reaching the top, we enter a small room, our con- 
ductor calling out, “Well, Mr. , how is the child, 
—no better?” 

No; the patient was no better. 
again to see her. 
she wanted. 

Although her domain is tidy and sweet, the woman, 
well knowing the bad repute in which this locality is 
held, with delicate consideration, opens a casement 
overlooking “the warren.” 

The room we now stand in is almost bare of furniture. 

On a poor bed, made up on the floor, lies a little girl 
prostrated by a late fit. She does not appear to be 
asleep, though neither moving nor uttering a sound; 
and the bond of sympathy between the sufferer and the 
mother is plainly shown, for the latter is kneeling by 
the bed in tears. 

There is a tea-kettle steaming over a scanty fire—the 
only sign of there being any provision for eating and 
drinking. 

The room is scrupulously clean, the boards being as 
white as soap and water can render them, though the 
‘sare suffering from bitter, pinching poverty. 

worthy man when in work aspires to nothing 
than stone-breaking, but during several weeks 
not had even that; and what is worse, some time 
injured his eyes while at his calling. 

This afternoon call of the missionary is much appre- 
ciated, and his message taken to heart, which consists 
of some such words as these : 

“You are poor, but God knows what is best. 
you been well off and free from car 
would have had less gr: ace in your hearts. 

“Yes, sir, werry lik 

“Then you are rie hi in "faith. Here you are steeped 
in adversity, often knowing want, but you have a Sav- 
iour who has gone to prepare a place for you—a place 
in the he savenly mansions. Not such a place as this, 

Mr. 

“Oh no, sir,” says the man, and in a tone which 
makes the tears start in one’s eyes. 

Then the missionary impressively reads these words : 
“Let not your heart be troubled,” ete. 

This over, prayer follows, the scene, meanwhile, be- 
ing truly affecting. 

The weeping mother still kneels by the side of her 
daughter, and itis plain that the visitor himself, as he 
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Quiet and nourishment were what 
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, the old janitor appeared | Ke 








prays that present adversity may redound to some high 





end, can searce refrain from te . 

“It's poor, but it’s clean, sir,” says the woman, in a 
tone which shows that she can take a pride in making 
the best of scanty means. 


«> 
THEM’S POKES. 
Readers familiar with the gaunt and offensively smell- 
ing bird of the marshes, known as the poke, will appre 
ciate this illustration of 


“ignorance is bliss,”’ given in 


Forest and Stream: 


My son Lew and his young friend Joe thought they 
would like to go a-cunning. Having secured the loan 
of a gun, they trotted off for a marsh some three or four 
miles distant in the country, and calculated to have 
some sport shooting at marsh hens. 

Neither one of them knew a marsh hen from aturkey 
buzzard, never having seen one, but somebody had told 
Lew that the marsh was full of them, and as the mud 
there was not over knee deep, by wading through it he 
could find plenty of birds and have lots of sport pop- 
ping away at them. 

Away they went, skipping along the road like frisky 
colts in their haste to reach the marsh. 

In due time they reached the marsh. As they walked | 
along its edge a great blackbird suddenly rose up, and 
Lew, who was on the lookout, took aim and fired. 

Down came the bird, about thirty feet, but in the 
marsh, and out Joe waded after him. The mud was up 
to his knees, but he persevered until he recovered the 
bird. 

*What is it, 


Lew?" Joe inquired. 





“It’s a marsh he n, doe. Ainthe a thinone? What 
long legs he’s got! 

“How strong he smells!” 

“But people say they're awful good eatin’! You 
carry him and I'll shoot.” 

They soon flushed another marsh hen, and Lew 


brought him down. This kind of game was plentiful, 


and by the time they turned toward home they had 
bagged about a dozen. Lew divided fairly with Joe, 


giving him about one-half of the lot. 
On their way homeward they had ample time to ex- 
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amine their birds. They were all neck and legs, and, 
as Lew said before, ‘‘awful thin.” 

They entered the village with their birds flung out 
conspicuously, for the y felt proud to exhibit such a 
— lot of game. 

Just before they got home they met Bill Somers. 

Ww hat kind of birds have you got there, Joe?” said 

sill, taking Joe’s bunch in his hands. 

“Marsh hens, Bill. Aint they thin?” 

‘Marsh hens, Joe? Phew!” said Bill, dropping them 


os, What are you going to do with them, Joe?” said 
“Have them ‘briled’ for supper, Bill. Lew’s going to 
ep his for a picnic.” 
Bill seemed lost in astonishment for a minute, and 
then he yelled out,— 

“T say, Lew, don’t you know that them birds aint 
marsh hens? Them’s pokes : 


+e _ - 
STRANGE EFFECTS OF DISEASE. 

There is something extremely pitiful in the misfor- 
tune that lets a full-grown mind, with all its attain- 
ments, slip back to infancy, and makes it necessary to 
begin the long work of education again. Such instances 
have been known, and a case of such disaster to even a 
single faculty will give a sufficiently sad illustration. 
Says an English paper: 


A young man of Trinity College, Dublin, was, by ¢ 
apoplectic attack, deprived of the power of coming 
intelligently. He was treated as a foreigner at the ho- 
tel where he stopped, and when he went to call on a 
friend he could not make his wishes known. 

He comprehended every word that was said to him; 
could read intelligently and express his thoughts flue tly 
in writing. He wrote correct answers to historical 
questions and translated Latin accurately; but could 
not repeat words after another person. 

The following sentence having been placed before 
him, he was asked to read it aloud: “It shall be in the 
power of the college to examine, or not examine, any 
licentiate previous to his admission to a fellow ship, as 
they shall think fit.” 

He read as follows: ‘And the be what in the temoth- 
er of the trorhotodoo to majorum or that emibrate eni 
enikastrai mestreit to ketra totombreidei to ra pomtrei- 
do as that kekriest.” 

The same passage was presented to him afew days 
afterwards and he read it as follows: “Be mother, be 
in the handreit of the compestret to samtreiss amtreit 
emtreido and temtreido mestreiterso to his eftreido tum 
bried renderiso of deid daf dit des trest.’ 

He generally knew that he spoke incorrectly although 
he was quite unable to remedy the defect. 

After the expiration of eight months he was so far 
improved that he was able to repeat the same by-law 
after the doctor as follows: ‘It may be in the prier of 
the college to erharine, or not ariatin any licentiate se- 
riously to his admission to a spolowship as they shall 
see fit.” 

He subsequently learned to pronounce it correctly, 
with the exce ption of the word power, which he always 
pronounced prier. 


4~@>- 
EATING ELEPHANT STEAK. 

A traveller, stopping with an English settler on the 
Tugela River, in South Africa, visited one of the neigh- 
boring Kaffir huts where the natives were preparing a 
grand feast, and experimented on some rather tough 
meat. We give his account of the affair: 


It was a wild and savage-looking scene. Inside a cir- 
cular, beehive-shaped hut, about fifteen feet in diame- 
ter, were assembled some five-and-twenty Kaftirs, men, 
women and children. They were seated in a circle, 
watching intently two huge earthen vessels, in whic h 
were masses of meat—elephant’s meat—boiling and 
stewing. 

A wood fire glowed on the floor of the hut, and ke pt 
the pots boiling. This, I was informed, was the third 
lot of meat that had been eaten that day by the party. 

It certainly was too close and uninviting to enter the 
hut, but we determined to taste el: phant; so we sent 
for a plate and knife and fork, and waited outside whilst 
the cooking proceeded—a little salt and some bread be- 
ing provided by our worthy host; the Kaflirs utterly 
scorn these additions, preferring the flesh au naturel. 

At length the meat was pronounced *“‘done” by an old 
Kaffilr man, who superintended the cooking, and we 
were offered a piece of meat of about two pounds 

weight. Declining the whole of this, we selected a 
slice of about one-fourth the size, which we believed 
would be sufficient for a trial. 

We could not fail to perceive that our knife was mar- 
vellously blunt, as we endeavored to cut the steak; the 
prongs of the fork seemed round instead of pointed. 
Our teeth, alas! had lost their edge; and after diligent- 
ly endeavoring to bite the piece of meat that was in our 
mouth, we were compelled to give it up; we could 
make no impression on it, even after some minutes’ 
munching. 

Future trials of the same kind of animal induce us to 
assert that four-hundred-years’-old elephant is not so 
good as four-years’-old mutton, and we doubt whether 
elephant is ever likely to become a popular dish.—ZLes- 








lie’s Magazine. 
+e 
AMUSING EXCUSES. 
As illustrations of the amusing excuses uncon- 


sciously offered by offenders in mitigation of censure, 
the following are first-class specimens : 


A thief, charged with stealing a Bible, pleaded he 
had been led away by his pious propensities. 

At Liverpool, a publican, summoned for having sun 

dry false measures in his possession, declared he only 
used them for those who got drunk upon credit. 

A witness, told by the judge he must not speak so 
quickly, as it was impossible for him to follow him, re 
plied, “TI can’t help it, my lord; I’ve got an impediment 
in my speech. I had it since I was born!” 

Another, charged by the examining counsel with pre- 

varteating, asked how he could help prevaricating when 
he had lost three of his front teeth! 

This witness must have been own brother to the gen- 

tleman who, using the wine at a public dinner not wise 
ly, but too well, was called to order for indulging in 
language more free than polite. 
‘I beg pardon,” said he; “I did not mean to say what 
I did say; but I have had the misfortune to lose some 
of my front teeth, and words get out every now and 
then without my knowledge.” 


+o 
THE DEAN’S THANKS. 


Some accidents seem to have happened on purpose, 
so pat are they. For instance: 








A certain Dean of Ely was once at a dinner, when just 
as the cloth was removed, the subject of discourse hap 
pened to be that of extraordinary mortality among 
lawyers. 

“We have lost,” said a gentleman, ‘not less than 
seven eminent barristers in as many months.” The 
Dean, who was very deaf, rose just at the conclusion of 
these remarks, and gave the company grace : 

“For this and every other mercy, make us devoutly 
thankful.” 

+e 
TOO SMART. 

Some men, and boys also, are so smart as to think 
they can dispense with honesty. Such usually 
reach themselves, as did the boy referred to here: 


over- 


A youngster was sent by his parent to take a letter to 
the post-office and pay the postage on it. The boy re 
turned highly elated, and said, “Father, I seed a lot of 
men putting letters in a little place; and when no one 
was looking, | slipped yours in for nothing.” 
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“Ti tell you, Jimmy, I'll stay at home 
long as you can’t go. We'll all go over on the 
knoll where we can hear the band, and watch the 
percession, and atter it’s gone by we'll go into the 
my and pick flowers. There’s no end of ’em 
| now, and we can make wreaths and trim our hats, 
and bring home bouquets to make the house look 
just as pretty.” 

“Oh, will you, Jenny? That will be jolly,” 

cried Jimmy, and Willie said, “Dood Denny! I 
love vo, Denny !” 
So the mother went off to her work, and the 


tuo, as 





| 


\- 
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For the Companion. 
THE NAMELESS GRAVE. 

**T shall stay 

“On Decoration Day, 
For the grave of my soldier brother 
and far away. 
The spot where he lies buried 

None ever hath shown to me, 
For only God and the angels 

Know where it may be. 
So L shall not go to-morrow ; 

My flowers and tears [ save 





at home,” said Elsie, 


Is lonely 


One pleasant May morning Benny Moore’s 
mother sat busily sewing in her favorite place on 
the south piazza. 

Benny, with some of the neighbor’s children, 
had been playing down in the orchard behind the 
house; but all at once she heard his little footsteps 
That whet, while Micke chambered, pattering over the grass, and soon his rosy face 
‘a fades Mba cninel CaNtes | appeared round the corner of the piazza, his yellow 
She awoke in silent wonder | curls all flecked with the petals of pink and white 

When she heard him speak her name. apple-blossoms, and his blue eyes full of guestions. 
“Arise, thou sorrowing maiden, Resting his chubby hands on his mother’s lap, 

For I have come to show he said, “The children are all talking about Me-ro- 
The spot where thy dead lies buried,— mi-al Day! What do they mean, mamma? What 

For God and the angels know.” is Meromial Day? Do we hang up our stockings, 


Then hand in hand with the angel same as Cwismas, or do we go to grandma’s like 
Fearless the maiden rose; 


They left the unconscious household 
Hushed in a calm repose. 


To bestow in my secret chamber 


On a far-off, nameless grave. 








O’er many a silent village, 
O’er many 

They flew to the sunny Southland, 
As we fly in a blessed dream. 

In the edge ot a grand old forest, 
Beside a lakelet clear, 

The 
“The grave you seek is here.” 

An oak, with gray moss trailing, 
Over a flower-strewn sod,— 

A grave, where the sweet white moonshine 
Lay like a smile of God. 


a moonlit stream, 


angel tarried, saying, 


The wild white rose in blossom 
Its fragrant petals shed 
On dewy violets clustered 
Above the precious head. 
“You think,” said the angel, softly, 
“You could make the spot more fair? 
Look under the shining leaflets, 
And see what is hidden there!’ 
Then Elsie parted the flowers 
And found a dainty nest, 
The delicate eggs all warm yet 





With the warmth of a loving breast. 


“There,” said the sweet child-angel, 
“A wee bird sits all day, 

While her mate on the bush beside her 
Carols his joyful lay. 

Could’st grace the spot more rarely 
When all thy cares were spent? 

Then leave the grave to the angels 
Henceforth, and be content. 

In the egy of the tiny birdling 
Hidden a new life lies; 

From the dust that slumbers deeper 
A nobler life shall rise.” | 


The sun rose on the morrow, 
And Elsie awoke from sleep; 
Her pillow was wet with weeping, 
Yet she smiled in contentment deep. 
“Thank God for a pleasant morning! 


” she said, 


I'll go, “to-day, 
And with my fairest flowers 
T’ll deck the graves I may; 
For the spot where my dead lies buried, 
Though lonely, is sweet and fair, 
For God and the blessed angels 
Keep it with tender care.” 


+r 
For the Companion, 
JENNY’S DECORATION DAY. 


“No school this afternoon!” cried Jenny, com- | Fanksgiving, or what is it ? 
ing at noon. “We children are going to 
march in the percession in front of the big folks, 
and carry the flowers to put on the soldiers’ 
graves.” 

“7’m not going to their doings!” said Jimmy, 
tollowing his sister more slowly into the room. “I 
want to go, awfully, but I won't.” 

“Why not ?” asked his mother. 

“Because I haven’t any shoes to wear, and I 
won’t go barefoot. The rest of the boys will all 


be laughing at me, and shouting, ‘Hullo, Bare- 
ao 


When I asked the 
children, they laughed and called me a baby, be- 
cause I didn’t know !” 

“And so you are, the dearest baby 
cried mamma. 


home 


in the world,” 
“Mamma will tell you all about 


” ” 


it. 
So, putting away her work, Benny was lifted to 
the place he loved best, his “story-place,” as he 
called her lap, and mamma told him as best she 
could about those terrible years when our coun- 
try was at war, and how at last peace was pro- 
claimed ; and those of our brave soldiers who had 
escaped the perils of the battle-field came back to 
us again. But many a home had been made deso- 
late, and from prisons and hospitals hundreds 
came home only to die; and from every city and 
on my toes too, on purpose. They'll pretend it’s | town and village, many of the bravest and best 

an accident, but I’ve seen ’em wink at each other. had gone forth, never to return at all. 
I think it’s bad enough to have to go barefoot! “In memory of those who fell, we have set apart 
everywhere, without being plagued about it.” a day which we call Memorial Day, 
‘I’m sorry you haven’t some shoes for to-day,” a day of memory. Do you understand? It is the 
said his mother; ‘but I’m trying to get money | day when we remember our soldiers, and talk 
enough to buy vou Now, dears, here’s | about them, and of all they suffered. We cover 
your bread and milk. I’m going in to iron for|their graves with flowers, and our tenderest 

Mrs. Morris this afternoon, and Jimmy can see to | thoughts are given to them.” 

“Yes, mamma; but if our soldiers did so much 


Willie.” | 
“Oh dear!” sighed Jimmy ; ‘“it’ll be awful lone- | for us, and died, I should think we would remem- 
some with you and Jenny both gone.” ber them more than just one day in the whole 
“You can play in the yard. TI shall be ironing | year! Why isn’t ali the time a memory day ?” 
“Dear child,” said his mother, drawing him 


by the window, so I can lock out and keep watch 
} 
| closer to her heart; “we never quite forget them, 


of you ;” for Mrs. Morris’ house was next door. 
girl in the | Benny, but we like to feel that there is one day 


foo 
“Perhaps they 
said his mother. 
“Yes, they would, I know ’em! They’ll tread 


wouldn’t be so rude to-day,” 





which means 


some. 


Jenny was the kindest-hearted little 
world, and she lost all relish for her bread and | When all the people are thinking of them at the 
milk when she saw how sad Jimmy looked. She 
took a sudden generous resolve. 


same time, and that wherever there is a soldier’s 
grave it is bright that day with flowers. You 


For the Companion, 


BENNY’S MEMORIAL FLOWERS. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


children to the sunny knoll where they could see 
and hear and be out of way. When the 
procession had gone out of sight, and the music 
out of hearing, they went to the grove and had a 
lovely time picking tlowers and ferns, mosses and 
evergreens. 

Then they came home and sat 
ranging them, and Mrs. Morris, who had heard 
the whole story from their mother, sent her girl 
over With a great tray full of goodies for them, a 
real picnic supper. 


harm's 


in the yard ar- 


Sandwiches and cookies and cakes and apples 


shall go with me next week, and everything that 
is in bloom in the garden you shallhave to scatter 
where you like.” 

The days that followed were warm, with real 
sunshine, and all the little buds burst in- 
to sudden bloom, as if they knew their 
and loved it. 

But not one of the garden-flowers would Benny 
take. 

“They are yours, mamma,” he said. “I want 
to give the soldiers only my very own. The ei/d- 
flowers are mine, and don’t you suppose the sol- 
diers like tolumbines ?” 

So, early in the morning of Memorial Day, away 
he sped to the meadow-brook, returning in an hour 


summer 


mission 


with both hands full of columbines, violets, anem- 
ones, star-flowers, and other dainty things that 
scemed to bloom on purpose for him. 

Mrs. Moore put them in a basket of damp moss, 
and then together they went to the little cemetery 
on the hill. 

With his own baby-hands he placed a few on 
every soldier’s grave, saying as be did so, “I am 
only a little boy, but I love you, soldier, and here 
are some me-ro-mi-al flowers for you!” 

Do you think that any sweeter offering was 
made that day than his ? 

Surely not; and among all the choice and beau- 
tiful blossoms lying there, not one was given with 
a tenderer grace or more reverent thought than 
were little Benny’s ‘“‘meromial flowers.” 


M. M. 


+e 
For the Companion, 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 

When Lottie was a little wee bit of a girl, she 
came running in to her grandmother one day, with 
a handful of roses, and asked, “Grandma, how 
did God make the roses?” But before her grand- 
mother could reply, she said, “I know; God said, 
‘Let there be roses,’ and there was roses.” 


One day Johnny heard a man talking in a way 
that sounded very queer to him. 
“What makes that man talk so funny ?” Johnny 
asked his mother. 
“He does not understand our language very 
well, so he talks broken English,” she replied. 
“Oh!” said Johnny, “then he is a broken Eng- 
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Puzzles for the Week 
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Concealed in the following sentences are words and a 
letter, the detinitions of which are given in the same 
sentence. These words and the letter must be written 
down so as to form a half-square, 
This event has occurred more than six times. 
Do not let us heed omens, but hunt for this city 
mentioned in the Bible. 

3. Is it William’s avowed purpose to make a solemn 
promise ? 

This is one of the measures of a printer. 
5. You will find this at the end of your garden, but it 
is nothing but a consonant, 


Follow the instructions given above to form another 
half-square. 
1. I saw your strap in Esau’s orchard among the trees. 
- When the fire destroyed Edwin’s books, he was 

quite enraged. 
1e Would like some novel designs for tiles. 
4. Edward is always called by his nickname. 

This is always at the end of your letters, and is 
sometimes called a crooked letter itself. 
By joining the first lines of each half-square, the name 
of a battle fought on May 31, 62, will come to view. 
NAsHUA. 





2 
WREATH FOR MEMORIAL 
(100 Letters.) 


DAY. 


2 
Os 


91, 


99, 15, 31 51 was dropped by the Freemasons 
hington’s grave. 

, 86, 39, S4, 18, 6S, 20, 30 is a tree 
h- soule d pi ttriotism.’ 

. 3, 60—*That’s for remembrance. 

, 79, 66 lies in bud under the snow all 





whose senti- 





4, 32, 85 
winter. 

A 94, 83, 34, 48, 9, 57, 46 once revealed the approach 
of an invading army, and so became a national flower. 
100, 16, 48 , 2, 40, a fragrant parlor evergreen, was 
named for a nymph who was changed into a laurel, 
Ww _ h this pk ~¥ resembles. 

» 11, 28, 85, 50, an evergreen with fragrant leaves 
s, Was a favorite with the ancients for 


5, 60 


» 20, 











civic wreaths. 
“Owning her love 
74, 45 = 
The ancients planted 58, 33, 18, 29, 72, 52, 98, 738 near 
graves to supply the manes of the dead with nourish. 
ment. 

The 24, 35, 50, 16, 
It ix supposed to be the * 
78, 49, 21, 06, 42, 5, 10. 
favorite flower “that’s for 

The “golden 81, 44, 93, 
the og ts. 


she sent him 14, 44, 87, 6, 80, 55, 





n 2 OF w« 
) my wig & 





59 is a native of Palestine. 
n bay-tree” of Scripture. 
, 26, 88, 38 is one name of a 
thoughts.”” 


2 oO Bh 
3, U2, bo, 





3 


19, 57” is sung by 





» 14, 1, 15, 89, 71, 82 is a beautiful flowering tree. 
The pa en Teaves say, My heart is buried.” 
The 8, 61, 1, 51, 44, 39, 86, 37, 98 rose declares with 


fragrant breath, “T wound to heal.” 

Our garden shrub 47, 60, 64, 19, 41 2, a, with its 
orange-like blossoms, grows in abundanee on Mt. Taber. 
Its family name is that of an Egyptian king. 

The pretty 56, 24, 1, 07, O1, 62, 48 is a favorite with the 
little ones in May. 

TZisa — of the 

My whole 





alphabet. 


an inscription over the cntrance of a 


soldicrs® naahenil cometory. B68. 8, 
3. 
SQUARES AND HALF-SQUARES, 
* * * 
‘+ * * 
* * * 
‘ ‘ * * * * * * * * * * * * 
7 2 oe cnn @ es 4 
* * + tek ek *& 
* * * * * * * 
* * * * * 
’ + 
' 
. * * 
kk * * 
‘* ke * 
* * * * 
UPPER SQUARE. 
1, A pronoun; 2, Custom; 3, A color. 


LEPT HALF-SQUARE. 

1, People living under different forms of government; 
2, State of action; 8, Opinion; 4, A girl’s name; 5, An 
abbreviation for a month; An abbreviation for a 
State; 7, A consonant. 


6, 


RIGHT HALF-SQUARE. 

1, Revered; My mountain me a ag in the Bible; 
3, Shining; _” A deceased author; A color; 6, A 
Latin word, meaning “and;” 7, A ci bate 

LOWER SQUARE. 

1, Deceased; 2, A girl’s name; 3, Soon; 
of Denmark. 

Add the first lines of the upper square, both half. 
| squares and lower square to find “those whom we 
should ever bear in mind.” “CYRIL DEANE.” 


4, A native 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1LVWeteo tu Se ANEMONE 
pDAIs ¥ ALOE 
CLEMATIS PoPpPpy 
MIsTLETOE MIGNONETTE 
ROSE WALLFLOWER 
PERIWINKLE LAUREI 
PRIMROSE FLAXFLOWER 
DANDELI ON PINK 
STRAWBERRY WOODBINE 
BROOM ie Ae 
ASTER JASMINE 
LUPINE MARIGOLD 


Victrorta BoRN.—NAPOLEON DIED. 

2. Herat, heart, Thera, Terah, hater, earth, at her. 

3. Enough, /ittle, images, zebras, all, boys, eggs, tails, 
hammers, goslings, owls, oven, stripes, each.—Elizabeth 
Goose. 

‘. Mem- ph- re-m-agog. 

a7 





2¢ 67 8910 1112 1814151617 
THE D A RK DAY OF 8 E V E N- 
18192021 2223 2425262728 293031 
TEEN HUNDRED AND 

32 33 34 35 36 37 
EIGHTY 


KEY-WORDS. 
Strange, think, dreaded, they, heaven, found, deny. 
6. Thetis, Themis, Ares, Flora, Hera, Sol, Boreas, 
Hymen, Atlas, Fortuna, Hebe, Amor, Eirene, Isis, 











lishman, isn’t he ?” : 


Notos, Terra, Victoria. M. B. D. 
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SUBSCRIPTION Prick of the COMPANION is | 


}sxeason. It is this uncertainty about them that makes 


THE YOUTHS 


they are always liable 





attack you in the breedir 





me like the business. 
+ 
ALEXANDER II. AS A SPORTSMAN. 


The late Czar of Russia was fond of hunting, and de 


voted every Thursday, when circumstances would per 


mit, to the sport. He was not a dashing sportsman, 


but loved to hunt quietly and at his ease. An aneedote 
reveals the passive courage which characterized him: 
One day he had fired the two shots contained in his 
double-barrelled gun at a bear, causing simply a sligh 
wound. The beast rose on his hind paws, then s¢ 
agely rushed for the sovereign, who was seated, as w: 


8 





eustomary with him, on a camp-stool. 


The men who accompanied him naturally anticipated 


| that the Czar, unarmed as he was, would withdraw. 


$1 75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 

New subseriptions can commence at any time during the 
veur, 

Pik COMPANION is sent to subseribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its diseoutinu- 
anee, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 


PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in’ Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF TILESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 


ster letters when- 





postinasters are required to reg 
ever requested to do seo, 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed, 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Oflice to which your 
pape is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 

vooks unless this is done, 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subseription is paid, 

The courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinue 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO.,, Youtl’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 














ACTION AND SAFETY OF ETHER, 
The liability of chloroform to cause death is well 
What specially commends it is the quickness 


known. 
with which it acts, a fact, unfortunately, which causes it 
to be used in such trifling operations as the extraction 
ofatooth. But there 


administration is criminal, and should be prohibited by 


is a growing conviction that its 


law. 
Death from properly administered ether, on the con 
and with due care, need 


trary, is exceedingly rare, 


never occur. In excess it tends to paralyze the lungs, 
but as the effect is gradual, showing itself in a slow and 
shallow breathing, it can be easily watched and its ad 
ministration controlled. 
kept under its influence for an hour and a half with 


safety. 


Even delicate patients can be 


It is a fact of interest that women and children yield 
to it more readily and calmly than robust and muscular 
men. 

Dr Taylor, army surgeon at Governor’s Island, who 
has had much experience with it for the last dozen 


years, has never failed to produce complete anasthesia 
(insensibility to fecling), nor seen any dangerous re- 
sult. Tle believes its administration to be perfectly safe 
and eflicient. | 

Ile generally gives it undiluted with air, except the | 
first few inhalations, to accustom the air-passages to the } 
Vapor, 

‘To ascertain its action more fully, he experimented 
He found that it first affected the terminal 
ramifications of the nerves, beginning with the feet and 


| 
on himself. | 
hands, and proceeding thence to the body. Hence he 
to pain, while still rationally con 


insensibility to pain, with unimpaired | 


became insensible 
scious 
This condition 
consciousness-—may be long kept up by using ether | 
much diluted. Undiluted, it produces rapid anwsthesia, | 
mental unconsciousness and complete muscular relaxa. | 
tion, Which state may be maintained for hours by slight | 
addition of it diluted. 
+> 

TAKING OSTRICH EGGS. 
\ frie 
m an interesting account of the 


Ile 





An ostrich farmer in South 
entof Forest and Stre 


Hottentots steal eves out of an ostrich nest. 


a gave a correspond 


way 


said 


| any masculine bravery would be. 


| 
| Bench 


They were mistaken, 

The bear was not more than two yards distant from 

ry, and the latter had not moved from his seat. 

ed by Petroff, who violently pulled him back 

and sent a bullet through the animal’s heart. Such was 
Alexander's nature—never to recede. 

This anecdote brings another to mind. 





During a so- 


journ at Moscow Alexander expressed a desire to hunt 


the bear in the neighborhood. Explorers were des- 
patched in various directions, but no trace of a bear was 
to be found. 

Rather than disappoint Ilis Majesty, a bear was pur- 
chased from some Barnum who owned a circus in the 


| city. 


‘The animal was carried to a given point in the coun- 


| try and let loose at the time when the imperial hunter 
| arrived on the spot. 


The bear, however, outwitted the Emperor's courtiers. 
As it came within sight of the imperial party it probably 
thought itself in the presence of its usual spectators, and 
began to dance in its best style, as if it had been in a 
circus, and thus saved its life. 

‘The Czar heartily laughed at the revenge the animal 
had taken upon his toadies, and ordered the harmless 
brute to be placed in the St. Petersburg Zoological Gar- 
den. 





> 
A BRAVE OLD WOMAN. 

Examples of nerve and strength exhibited by women 
in sudden danger always evoke special praise, because 
they are greater victorics over natural weakness than 
The age of the her 
oine of the following incident makes her act still more 
remarkable. A New York paper says: 

‘There was a runaway on Broadway, and a lady and 
child were in great danger. One gentleman seized the 
lady and drew her in safety to adoorstep. Another 
grabbed the child and carried it out of danger, but no- 
body apparently thought of stopping the horse except 


jan old woman, who sprang forward, and with both 
| hands seized the horse by the bit. 


The beast reared, and lifted the lady clear from the 
ground, but she held fast to her hold, and finally brought 
him all panting to a standstill. 

‘Then she released him to the charge of some men, 
and while contemplating ruefully the glove she had torn 
by her effort, a gentleman begged the pleasure of the 
brave woman's hame. 

“What for?” she queried. 

“In order that your brave action may have done it 





| the honor it deserves,” was the answer. 


“Oh, that is it,” replied the practical and nervy 
woman. 

“Well, Lam Mrs. Robert Lanier, and I live in Phila- 
delphia. My husband was a soldier in the regular 
army—the cavalry—and 1 was with him on the plains.” 

Then, after a pause, and glancing about half apologet- 
ically, she added,— 

“IL know how to break mustangs. 

With this she hailed a down-town car, and, acknowl- 





” 


| edging with a grave courtesy the lifted hats of the half- 


dozen of gentlemen who had come up, disappeared. 


—+ 
THE OFFICE HE WANTED. 
It is gratifying to find at least one office-secker who 
wanted a place more for its usefulness than for its, 
honor: 


A Galveston millionnaire was asked by a delegation 
of his friends if he would not consent to allow his name 
to be used in connection with the United States Sena- 
torship. He replied that he never had meddled in poli- 
tics before, but just now he had made up his mind to 
apply for a position other than the Senatorship. 

“Ah! L suppose you want to get on the Supreme 
2”? said one of the committee. 

The heavy property-owner shook his head. 
“Perhaps Gartield is going to offer you a place in his 
‘abinet? 


ev?” 

You haven't guessed it yet.” 
**Foreign mission ?” 

“Gentlemen, I'll be candid with you. 





For years I’ve 


| been trying to get the city authorities to have the slop- 


barrel, at my back gate, emptied once a month, and 
have failed. Lam determined to have that slop-barrel 
emptied, so L have applied to the City Council for the 
position of driver to a seavenger-cart.”—Galreston 


| News. 


Hunters tell how the old birds can trace the slightest 
touch of the human hand upon the eggs, and how that | 
the bushmen, when they rob anest, have to lift the eggs 
out with sticks, but Jantje, the Hottentot, says this isa 
mistake. 

Ile says he has removed and handled eggs without 
the old birds ever observing it, and that the wild birds’ 
rs ean be freely handled, and as long as too many are 
not taken out the old bird is none the wiser. 

The way Jantje robbed nests was this: In some bush- 
covered plain where he had reason to think ostriches | 
might be found, he went about midnight, walking cau 
tiously, and when reasonably near, sitting under some 
bush 
Here he remained till about three o'clock in the morn 

\bout this time he expeets to hear them ‘brom 


ey 


in 
ming.’ 

“And what is *bromming’?” we interrupt. “It is a 
kind of roar, or short bellow, which travellers, as you 
have read, have often mistaken for the roaring of the 
tien 

“This noise they repeat several times, and that gives 
Jantje a chance to tell at least the direction in which the 
birds are, for the female will not be far off. 
steals as near as he can with safety, and sits 
tin, till early daylight. About this time the ostrich 
wain, and then, if possible, Jantje steals along 
still closer and waits tilla third bromming, about cight 
shortly after which the cock leaves the nest. 

“While he is away, and before the hen has been warned 
to assume her duties, Jantie has taken an egg or two 
out of the nest, and now knows pretty nearly where to 

when he wants another.” 

* And what does he do with the egg? 

“Lam told they cook them in the shell itself, and also 
by putting hot stones into them. IT suppose they cook 
them with hot stones when they wish to preserve the 
shell, which makes a very convenient bowl, and a pretty 
strong one, too. 

Those « .” he continues, “contain as much meat 
as two dozen hens’ egys, and it is of as fine a flavor, 
nearly. My wife frequently uses them in baking cakes, 
and it is a common practice among other farmers. 

“Whenever we tind an egg with the shell perfectly 
smooth, or nearly so, we set that down as a wind-egg 
and cook it. Where there are no pin-holes in the shell | 
it never hatches a chicken.” 

*And will a wild ostrich fight for its nest?” 

“They will fight anything but a human being, I am | 
told.” 

* And how do they make their attack 

“By kicking. hey throw their leg forward, and if 
that big hooked toe nail comes down your back, you 
will be injured. It is not always that he succeeds in } 
making a seratch, but the force of his foot is as terrible. | 

“They often kill cach other in a fight, and have been 
known to hillmen. No matter how tame they become, 


a 
brome 


o'clock, 


come 
” 








o” 








| Ones.’ 


“If you want anything done, do it yourself,” is the 
moral of the fable of “The Old Lark and her Young 
* The moral in the above instance is not very 
different. 

+> 
ROOSTING GEESE. 

The man who drove the turkey to the blacksmith’s 
shop to be shod finds a brother to the innocent fel- 
low who tried to put the geese to roost: 


A young man who was taking his first lessons in the 
Lewiston express business, the other night, received a 
big box of live geese. A bird-fancier happened along 
and after admiring the birds, remarked,— 

“It is a pity to keep them in the boxes all night. 
don't you fix up a roost and put them on it?” 

The benevolent young expressman only needed this 
happy thought to be on the move. 

He hurried down cellar, fixed a nice roost, and at 
sundown boosted the geese, one by one, on to the laths. 

But, one by one, they tumbled off, and the last heard 
of him, he was saying there was something the matter 
with the geese. 


Why 


Web-feet meant no more to that young man than the 
primrose did to Wordsworth’s clod-poll. 


+ 


A GIANT'S BREAKFAST. 

Chang, the Chinese giant, while exhibiting at Wash 
ington, stopped at a hotel kept by Col. Pieree. The gi 
ant’s appetite was such as to call for public mention in 
a local journal 


For breakfast, when he was feeling well, he drank a 
large pot of coffee, a pitcher of milk, thre pounds of 
steak, two good-sized trout, a half dozen hot rolls, with 
a few et ceteras thrown in and a lot of fruit. 

Mr. Chang always emerged from these dietetic contests 
smiling, but the waiters were sort of withered and 
limp. So was Col. Pierce. 

Ile, however, feels relieved, now that Mr. Chang has 
taken his departure. He was a very pleasant, quiet 
guest, but six dollars per day does not, as a rule, bal- 
ance his table performance. 








> 
AN exuberant youth hails a supposed acquaintance 
with “Hello, Joe,” but, finding his mistake, adds, “Oh, 
excuse me, | thought you were another man!” Laconic 
stranger answers, **l am.” 


RIFLE clubs—gangs of pickpockets. 
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COLUMBIA 
BICYCLE. 


The permanence of the Bi- 
cycle as a practical road vehicle 
is an establishe et, and thou- 
sands of rider: daily enjoy- 
ing the delightful and health- 
viving exercise. The beautiful 
model and elegant appearance 
of the “Columbia” excite uni- 
versal admiration. It is care- 
fully finished in every particu- 
lar, and is contidently guaran- 
teed as the best value for the 
money attained in a bicycle. 
Send 3-cent stamp for 24-page 
Catalogue, with price lists and 
full information, 


THE POPE M’F'G CO., 
Street, 





























For marking any fabric with a common pen. No prepara- 
tion. Established 60 years. Superior and very popular 
lecorative work on linen. Also, Payson’s Com- 
bination. Rec'd Centennial Medal & Diploma. 
Sold by Druggists, Stationers, Fancy Goods Veulers, &c. 


RE VOLVIN G . 
Lawn Sprinkler Fountain, 


Nickel Plated, fitted for 14 or 34-inch 
Hose,sent postpaid on receipt of $1.25, 
Our new illustrated catalogue of Garden | 
Vases, &c., sent free on application, | 
M. D. JONES & CO,, 
88 Washington St., 


KALSOMINE 


| BASTIN E for Walls and Ceil- 


| ings;is an article of unequalled merit. It isa valuable dis- 
| covery. It will pay you to send for sample card and tes- 
| tinonialsto SEELEY BROS., 32 Burling Slip, 
| New York City, or AVERILL PAINT CO., Bos- 


ton. Please state where you saw this advertisement. 


AROMATIC 
CAMPHOR, 
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soston, Mass, | 


Superior to 597 Washington 





Boston, Mass. 


~The “DAISY” 
LAWN MOWER 


The best, the simplest in construc- 
tion, finest finish, handsomest and 
most durable side-wheel mower in 
the market nterchangeable in all 
its parts. Erery machine un- 
conditionally warranted. It has 
an adjustable vibrating handle, 
and is perfectly pted for cut- 

ting T Slopes and 













THE every variety of Lawn. 
A Powerful Combination 66 ” For Sale by 
Reliable, Economical. DAISY. Graham & Haines, 
Large Packages 25 cts. 113 Chambers Street, 
duced z 
W. 6. BRIGHAM, Modterd, Mass. | ““pescos: NEW YORK. 





Every body can 
now afford to buy 
a Lawn Mower. 
| Manufactured in 
four sizes for hand 
use, as follows: 


Sold by all Druggists. 
“Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


EXCLUSIVELY. ALL STYLES and SIZES for 
1 


World's ONLY 


















‘ Invalids and Cripples. inch, $12. 
Self-propulsion by use of hands only in _ $i4. 
streetor house, Comfort,durability and _ = $16. 

| case of movement unequalled, iten- Is “ Sls. 


| tee and Maker of the “Rolling-Chairs” 
| er about at the Centennial. For 

llustrated Catalogue send stamp, and 
mention Youth's Companion, = 
HERBERT 8S. SMITH, 32 Platt Street, N. Y. 
Adapted for the 
house, lawn or pi- 
azza, and surpass- 
ing every known 
, article of furniture 
for Solid Comfort. 





The American 


TRICYCLE 


Invented and Man- 
ufactured for 


GIRLS. 


A source of grace 














Jf ful and hed 
The body and back exercise, 
or Chair can in- world of enjoy- 


Stantly be adjusted 
to any desired po- 
sition. The swing 
ing motion is mo 
soothing and 





Send for 
nd learn 


ment. 
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or ae M8. C. Perkins, 


space when folded. 
Send forcirculars, 
' 


ID, 108 Fulton St., Boston. 
** Simpler and more easily learned than any of the old styles." — Pall Mall Gazette, London, England. 
“Commends itself to the practical common sense of the American people, beyond any system we have ever seen.”— 


Site Finest Penna! Fp ypiiSHED in qHe WORLD , 


5 SEGE TEACHING PENNANSHIP 4 


WRITING is the simplest of all the arts. There are but twenty-six letters in 
our alphabet, and their forms are easily learned; the only real difficulty is in 
penholding, and in securing a free movement. With a full set of Exercises, Copy- 
Slips, and Printed Instructions of the right sort, illustrated with diagrams and 
other cuts, showing correct positions, and the formation of each letter, any one 
of ordinary intelligence can learn readily at his or her own desk AT HOME. 


CGASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


Gives a full, selt-teaching course, complete, and in one package,—the material 

tor months’ or, indeed, a lifetime's practice. It consists of 

Business, Ladies’ and Ornamental Penmanship, in all varieties, Movement Ex- 
ercises, yr sage Ledger Headings, Bills, Model Signatures, Corresponding 

Styles, Album Work, Card- Writing, Pen-Drawing and Shading, German 


Manufacturer, 
Norwalk,Ohio. 
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Text, Old English, Off-Hand Flourishing, &c., &c. 
All the above are in the form of written and other pen-exercises, and accom- 
panied with asmall Book or INstRUCTIONS, giving a complete analysis of every 
capital and small letter, with full directions for Position, Pen-holding, and 
Movement. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THOSE USING IT. 
The Compendium is used by many thousands of clerks, book-keepers, business 
men, and /adies throughout the country. Three years ago it was introduced in 
England, the leading journals there commending it highly as a simple conmon- 
Sense system. During the past eight years thousands of young people in all parts 
of this country and Canada have become accomplished penmen from using it. 
Below we give a few specimens, showing the improvement resulting from taith- 
ful practice trom it: we have published hundreds of others in the magazines. 
These are worth a close examination, tor no finer rapid business writing has ever 


been done: 
Old Style: 


New Style: 
, Ac 
Cf ONY 


Vj 
VA 


PO G FZ 





Miss THOMPSON writes: 

“IT can speak from expe- 
rience of the value of your 
Compendium, having tested 
it thoroughly, and improved 
my penmanship greatly by 
using it. My brother has also 
learned your style from the 
Compendium, and takes ev- 
ery occasion to recommend 
it."— Mary A. THOMPSON, 
ast Point, Georgia. 








A 
e221 fitons 





Old Style: 
Mr. ELLIs says: 
4 “Your Compendium has 
° been of the greatest value to 
me. In my opinion there can 
be nothing better for the self- 
teaching learner. Send me 
arecent copy of the Penman s 
Gazette; am anxious to see 
it."— Cnas. A. Etis, Brad- 
ford, Mass. 


New Style: 











| 7 / 
(Ae 


‘a 


4 
4 
- 


Old Style: 
. Mr. Rust writes: 

li Obst? “I have followed your 
” Compendium faithfully, with 
the best results. I now de- 
light in writing. Inclosed 
please find seventy-five cts. 
for the Penman’s Gazette, one 
year. I want to know what 
the rest of the Compendium 
family are doing.” —C. E. 

Rust, Brandon, Vt. 


New Style: 





CASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, COMPLETE, is mailed, prepaid, to 
any part of the world, for ONE DOLLAR. It is always sent promptly on 


receipt of order. Address 
Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, NEW YORK CITY. 


Mr. Gaskell is the proprietor of the Business Colleges at Manchester. N. H 
and Jersey City, N. J., both of which are under superior teachers, and attended 
by pupils from different parts of the country. 

THE PENMAN 'S GAZETTE, giving full particulars, illustrations, and spe- 
cimens of improvement from young people everywhere, is now published monthly, 
at 75 cents per year. SpECIMEN Copy Fres. Write for one! 

Gaskell’s Steel Peus, the best pens for elegant penmanship obtainable, manufactured expressly for us, and 
warranted, post-paid for forty cents per quarter gross box; 4 boxes fot $1.25, Postage stamps taken for pens. 
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For the Companion Supplement. 
A SONG FOR OUR COUNTRY. 


A song for our country, 
So grand and so free! 
Our flag floats untarnished 
Mer land and oer sea. 
“Tis the home of the brave, 
Of learning and love,— 
Our emblem the eagle, 
Our spirit, the dove. 


Fair queen of the west, 
Emblazoned in gold, 
Thy vales are unrivalled, 
Thy riches untold, _ 
Thy mountains majestic, 
Thy rivers so grand, 
Thy mines so productive, 
Thy climate so bland; 
Thy schools without number, 
Thy freemen so brave, 
Thy soil now untrodden 
By serf or by slave: 
Fair queen of Freedom, 
Thy people. how blest, 
Thy sway is the mildest, 
Thy realm is the best. ‘ 
REv. E, NASON. 
+o - 
For the Companion Supplement. 
THE HUGUENOT PASTOR. 
By Miss Frances M. Peard. 
“Pastor, it is impossible, impossible, and you 
must be mad!” 
“Not quite, Marthe,” 
“JT will take the risk, 
which, indeed, fairly he- 


said the pastor, quietly. 


and you, M. le pasteur, that of a wood-cutter. I 

| should keep to the hills.” 
“Are they strong ? 

| pastor, anxiously. 
| “Very fairly. I do not think you will have 
| difficulty as tothat. The child is a little angel; 
| even I, who have not much sentiment, would give 
my life for her.” 

“And the mother ?” 

“The mother?” repeated Pierre, with a low 
whistle, “ah, well, for the mother I do not pretend 
the same devotion; itis another matter. She may 
be a worthy woman, but she has a tongue like the 
clapper of St. Martin’s bell, and nothing that you 
ean do will be quite good enough to please her. 
That is the mother.” 

The pastor sighed. It was not a very favorable 
descriptiow of the companion for whom he was to 
risk his life. 

The day passed quietly, without any of the 
alarms which sometimes came thickly. Madame 
Rore and her child kept in close concealment. M. 
Peyros scarcely saw them, but now and _ then 
heard the high rasping voice which had something 
irritating in its tones. Once the little brown-eyed 
girl came out alone, and in answer to his invita- 
tion approached and stood by his side. 

“What is thy name, my little one ?” 

“Lucie.” 

“Tell Madame Rore we start at dusk. 
thou? Thou art not afraid ?” 

“Of the soldiers a little, monsieur.” 

“Do not fear them, my child. The good God 
will surely take care of thee.” 

And he put his hand on her hair. 

It was with many tears that old Marthe saw 
them sct out that night. She had taken an ex- 


Can they walk ?” asked the 


And 
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formed for such escapes as that in which Henri 
Peyros was now assisting, and as yet had _ re- 
mained undiscovered. A lonely shepherd’s hut at 
the end of a low wood, in which an old man lived 
alone with his dogs, gave no ground for suspicion. 
Aman, too, might have a little stack of wood close 
to his hut, and no one wonder. He sold and 
heaped up again, that was all. 

Nevertheless, the wood was more than it looked, 
since it enclosed a hollow hiding-place, where 
many a Huguenot had lain concealed from his 
pursuers, or waited till an opportunity for escape 
presented itself. Peyros knew the old man and 
his dogs well, and felt that his charges once there 
he might have reasonable hope for their safety. 
He knew also the lay of the ground, and already 
could almost make out the hut. Jacques and the 
donkey were dismissed, and they were obliged to 
risk the fuller morning light, as he dared trust no 
shelter but the hut. 

Whether the prospect of deliverance loosed Mad- 
ame Rore’s tongue or not, it is certain that she 
was in her most scolding humor, paying small at- 
tention to the pastor’s advice, or to Lucie’s plead- 
ing looks. She complained of cramp, of fatigue, 
of thirst; there was no pacifying her. M. Peyros, 
very uneasy at her imprudence, was forced to 
leave them and hasten to the hut to prepare old 
Simon and his dogs. 

This done, he hurried back. Before he reached 
them he could hear her loud voice. And before 
he reached them, too, he saw a sight at which his 
heart sank, for two armed soldiers were standing 
on the hedge of a lane which ran at the foot of the 
hill, looking upwards towards the sounds, and pre- 
paring to climb up. 

He had a moment’s indecision, no more, and 





They noticed that, as they obeyed these orders, 
the prisoner’s head was bent, as if he were listen- 
ing. No one, however, remarked that it was after 
the deep, distant bark of a dog, thrice repeated, 

| that he lifted his head, and murmured, “Thank 

| God!” The next sound was the discharge of two 
guns. 

Was it a life thrown away for the sake of a 
woman and child?) Nay; those who knew the 
after-life of Lucie Rore would have answered dit- 
| ferently. God's servants are dear to Him in death 
as in life, and their deaths cannot be wasted. 


+2 
For the Companion Supplement. 
THE WIT OF THE VILLAGE. 

Lucy Holden was a sweet, shy girl, whom we 
all loved at school. 

Her tather was the village blacksmith, while 
mine was the minister, Kate’s was the doctor, 
Mary’s was the judge, and so on. 

One day we were all walking down a lane, when 
we met Lucy's father, as black as Vulean, with 
his shirt-sleeves rolled up almost to his neck. 

Lucy looked at him and then at us, and her 
usually pale cheeks flushed scarlet. 

Was she ashamed of her honest father ? 
indeed ; but she was not sure of us. She thought 
we might despise him. But she was true to him. 

She darted across the lane and called out,- 

“Father, dear, I was going after pussy-willow, 
but Pll walk home with you if you want me to.” 

“No, my child, I’m not going home now; run 
on with your friends.” 

One winter there had been many parties in the 
village, and we had enjoyed ourselves greatly. 
We had music and guessing-games; we dressed 


No, 





up in our grandmother's 





longs to me.” 

“Much comfort that 
gives one,” grumbled the 
old woman in a tone 
half-cross, half-anxious. 
“When those villainous 
soldiers have caught you 
and hung you up to the 
nearest tree for a pro- 
scribed Huguenot, will 
it be any good for us to 
reflect that you have 
taken all the risk ?” 

“Fear not them which 
kill the body, and after 
that have no more that 
they can do,”’said the pas 
tor, quietly. “I have 
more faith in thee, ’ 
Marthe, than thou hast Ait, 
in thyself. But now, ’ 
let us see. We may 
soon look for that brave 
Pierre and the poor 
lady. Pray heaven she 
may have escaped 
far, and the child, too. 
They must rest here si 
to-night, and to-morrow a, 2 
we will make the at- 
tempt. Once get them 
to old Simon’s, and I 
shall have no fear.” 

“And I suppose you 
will give them up your 
little room where you 


so 













clothes, and the boys 
made speeches ; and then 
we had the nice refresh- 


ments which our kind 
tb mothers had prepared 
for us. 


Lucy was always one 


of the guests because 
every one loved her; 


and no one asked her in 
the hope of being asked 
again by her. 

But we were surprised 
one day by receiving lit- 


tle notes by  Lucy’s 
grown-up sister, written 
thus: 

\ 

: “Miss Lucey Holden's 


compliments, and will be 
happy to see Miss ~ at 
her house on Wednesday 
evening next, at half-past 
six o’clock. Yours respect 


Me, fully, 


. SO Saran Hoipen.” 
~ WAS 
AAG 


QPS 


SSO SS 
~ Of course, there was 
; smile over the note, 
sgh Na and ill- 
ss \ natured girls said, if the 
" style of the party corres- 
ponded with that of the 
note, there would 
much fun there. 
Fred Wilson aimed to 
\, be the wit of the village, 
and was always saying 
and doing what he re- 





SANG 


one or two 


be 








garded as “smart” 
things. He was greatly 





are so safe ?” 

“Without doubt.” 

“It is all very fine, but I see no virtue in making 
other people wretched,” cried the old woman, go- 
ing out and banging the door after her. 

This talk took place some two hundred years 
ago, when Louis XIV. of France was trying by 
all the means in his great power to crush the 
Huguenots; and as to the where, it was in the 
south of France, where the persecutions raged 
most fiercely. Marthe’s cottage lay sheltered in a 
dip in that long line of low hills which lie between 
the mountains and the chief town of the depart- 
ment, and there she had for many months suc- 
ceeded in concealing a young pastor of the Hugue- 
nots, whose foster-mother she had been, and whom 
she loved as her own son. 

All pastors had been ordered to quit the king- 
dom under pain of death, but not a few braved 
this fate and remained in the country, and among 
the number was Henri Peyros. Secretly these 
devoted men held services, supported the faith of 
many a poor doubting heart, and sometimes, as 


Henri was doing now, assisted the persecuted to | 


leave France, a step forbidden to all Huguenots. 
Madame Rore, the lady whom Henri expected 
with her child, had received warning that her 


refuge had been discovered, and that she was in | 


the greatest danger. Communications were kept 


up among the Huguenots, and Henri’s offer to get | 


them to the sea was accepted; a man on whom 
they could depend was to bring them to Marthe’s, 
and the pastor to undertake the remainder of the 
dangerous task. 

In the darkness of the night the little party ar- 
rived, tired out and thankful for safe shelter. 
Mother and child had the little cupboard of a 
room which had been the pastor’s; Pierre, their 
guide, flung himself down in an outhouse upon a 
heap of maize-stalks, as he had to leave the house 
before dawn. But before leaving he had a short 
talk with M. Peyros. 

“They will wear the peasant dresses, as now, 


ceeding dislike to Madame Rore, and was the less 
prepared to sacrifice her foster-son on her behalf. 
He had spoken words, too, which she interpreted 
as a farewell; words of gratitude and blessing; 
then had kissed her on both wrinkled cheeks and 
gone out into the darkness, while she, flinging her 
apron over her head, broke into bitter sobs. Such 
partings are terrible moments in our lives, and 
age more than years. 

Meanwhile, the fugitives hurried along the side 
of the hill, Henri insisting on silence, and Mad- 
ame Rore’s fears forcing her toobey. When they 
had walked a kilometre; they found a boy waiting 
with one of the great donkeys of the country; 
mother and child were mounted, the boy separated 
from them, and the pastor used double watchful- 
ness, as had they been met now, they would have 
been in extreme danger. When the first gleam of 
| day tinged the highest pic of the range of moun- 
| tains to their left, he gave a low, peculiar whistle ; 
| the hoy Jacques in a few minutes appeared, and 
| the pastor desired Madame Rore to dismount. 

‘Jacques and the donkey will meet us again to- 
night at such a place,” he explained. 
Madame Rore objected querulously that she 
| saw no reason why they should not ride on, and 
though Mr. Peyros insisted, he could not prevent 
her talking loudly and complainingly, so that a 
peasant who met them stared in wonder. As for 
Lucie, she looked from one to another in distress, 
and at last slipped her hand gently into the pas- 
tor’s. When he felt it and saw the tears in her 
brown eyes, he understood something of what the 
guide, Pierre, had meant, and the child softened 
his heart towards the mother, with whom he had 
been losing patience. 

Going on in this way for two or three days, he 
began to have a good hope that things would end 
well. There had been alarms, but they had 
passed. , 

And now they were near the sea, near their last 
halting place; a tefuge which had been especially 








it came from the thought, was she worth a 
life? The next, crouched under the bank, he ran 
towards Madame Rore, and something in his 
face gave her the alarm. She would have screamed, 
but for his quick sign. Then he said to Lucie,— 

“My child, you see that brown spot in front ? 
Take your mother there as fast as you can, and 
quite silently. Do not delay a moment. You 
will tind an old man and two dogs; he will tell 
you what todo. Keep close under the bank, and 
stay—when you are in safety, ask old Simon to 
let his dog Lion bark three times. Adieu, Lucie, 
and remember.” 

The child hesitated, something of anguish in his 
“remember” telling her more than he intended, 
and flung her arms round his neck. 

“Come with us, M. le pasteur, or let me stay 
with you!” 

“T cannot. Hush, dear little one, and think of 
your mother. Go, go!” 

Lucie looked at him, then, without a word, she 
caught her mother—terrified at last—by the hand 
and drew her swiftly along. Henri watched them 
in an agony of fear till they had disappeared, pur- 
posely showing himself a little above the bank, 
and scarcely weré*they out of sight when the sol- 
diers reached the top. They seized him roughly, 
pouring questions upon him. Was it his voice 
which they had heard? To whom had he been 
talking? Heshould come at once to the officer be- 
low. 

“The Pastor Peyros!” 

“M. de Lamont!” 

“Behead me, men!” cried M. de Lamont; ‘“‘you 
have run one to earth at last for whom we have 
been long looking, and may make short work of 
him. Bind him to yender tree,—or stay,—pastor, 
will you earn mercy by abjuring your heretical 
errors and by confessing where you have others 
concealed? They are not far off, I warrant.” 

“Never, so help me God!” said Peyros, steadily. 

“Away with him! That tree, and aim straight.” 





amused at the note, and 
read it to all he met, asking everybody, “Are you 
going tothe blacksmith’s party ?” 

He said, as they had no piano there, that the 
old man was to play the anvil-chorus in the shop 
close by; that he was going to strike the iron 
while it’s hot, and so make sparks fly for the girls ; 
and that he was going to pass round red-hot nails 
and horse-shoes for refreshments, and teach them 
to dance “‘pokers”! He told his friends that old 
Holden had said he’d get up a party they’d all re- 
member; that he’d have none of the tame affairs 
the others had had, but he’d make them all dance 
whether they would or not! 

Of course, the quiet old man had said nothing 
of the kind, and yet Fred’s talk had made the girls 
and boys all look for some ‘unusual excitement. 

The evening came, and the company were in 
their best dress and their best spirits. 

Sarah Holden, who acted as the mother of the 
house, had secured the services of a young man 
from another town to play the violin, and he had 
brought a ventriloquist with him, and a young 
man who read a comic piece admirably. 

Two of the girls sang duets, and altogether the 
entertainment excelled that at any of the other 
parties. 

“Tt’s good so far,” whispered Fred Wilson, “but 
you wait. They’ve got hasty-pudding and mo- 
lasses, gingerbread, doughnuts, and sweetened 
water.” 

Instead of this, they passed round nice cake and 
lemonade, nuts, raisins, and oranges in abundance, 
in nice plates, with napkins. 

The games had made them all hungry, and each 
one was attending closely to his plate, when a ter- 
rific screech from quiet little Lucy brought them 
all to their feet. 

Lucy jumped up and screamed, “Oh, oh, there’s 
a mouse on my neck! Do take it off!” 

Her father ran to her, and cried, “No, no, Lucey; 
it’s on the floor, dear.” 

in a moment there were more screains, and 
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other girls felt mice on their necks, and saw them | not be convinced that the Government has made 
running over the carpet. at least one step in the right direction in its man- 

“That’s annoying,” said the blacksmith. “I | agement of these people. 
never saw but two in this house, and can’t see . een iene 
where they all came from.” 

“Oh, I thought you raised them here, and kept 
a menagerie,” said Fred, pertly. 

Of course, by this time the lemonade was spilled, 
and the cake trampled into the carpet. 

The kind old man and the boys were chasing 
the mice about, the girls all having run into the 
next room, when a squirrel popped its head out 
of Fred Wilson's coat-pocket without his seeing it. 

But the blacksmith saw it and he read the mys- 
tery. 


BROWBEATING WITNESSES. 

The law is charitable. It presumes that all men 
will do their duty, and it holds every man innocent 
of an alleged crime until he has been proved guil- 
ty. Lawyers, on the contrary, are inclined to be 
uncharitable, especially towards witnesses who 
testify against their clients. 

Though they have sworn “to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” the op- 
posing counsel usually takes it for granted that 
they will gous near committing perjury as their 


Leaving his chase after the mice, he startled é 
fears will permit. 


Fred and his friends by collaring him with a hand 
as strong as his vise, and dragging him into the 
next room, where were several fathers and grown- 


Doubtless, there is much to be said in justifica- 


the prevarication of witnesses, and inany attempts 
to conceal one fact, or to exaggerate another. It 
is not strange, therefore, that they should doubt the 
truthfulness of any witness, when interested in a 


up brothers, who had come in to see the sports of 
the evening, and to take their daughters and sis- 
ters home. 

It was no small thing to get into this old man’s 


, , , , cause—and a majority of witnesses are partisans. 
iron grasp, and Fred felt himself shaking and yor I 


; ee Their scepticism is often made offensively prom- 
dangling in the air in a most undignified manner |. rp a eS 

‘ inent in a cross-cxamination. ‘The lawyer’s man- 
before the girls. . i ; 

; ner says, “You have sworn to a lie and I know it, 
and the jury shall know it, too, before I am done 
with you.” 

Then he puts a series of questions for the pur- 
pose of disconcerting the witness, so that he may 
contradict himself and thus spoil his evidence. If 
the questions fail to effect the purpose, then 
they are re-enforced by browbeating. 


“I've got at the mystery now!” cried Mr. Hol- 
den. “Here's a young gentleman, brought up in 
better manners than I’ve known how to teach ny 
children, who aceepted my hospitality on purpose 
to insult me and my household, and to break up 
the pleasure of this evening, to which my little 
Lucy has looked forward with so much pleasure. 

“He has spent his precious time catching mice 
and squirrels, and brought them here to let loose 
on the company. 


Daniel Webster once tried this method upon a 
clergyman’s wife, Mrs. Greenough, of Newton, 
Mass., a self-possessed and majestic-looking wom- 
“You all see the effects of his joke, and can | an. 
judge how much of a gentleman he is—he ought The question betore the court was that of a Mrs. 
to be one, for his father is a real gentleman.” Badger’s soundness of mind, she having made a 

ses : will during her last sickness. Mr. Webster, who 

At these words he lifted poor Fred completely | hag heen retained by those who were trying to 
off the floor by his collar, and shook him as if he | break the will, saw that the testimony of Mrs. 
were a great rag-doll, and in that way carried him | Greenough, she being a witness for the opposite 

, side, would have great weight with the jury. He 
reasoned, therefore, to spoil her evidence if he 
could, 

He began his cross-examination by putting a 

So Fred's wit was, of course, pronounced im- | certain question, which Mrs. Greenough com- 
pertinence by all the company; and although he menced to answer by saying, “I believe Sa 

We don’t want to know what you believe, 
madam,” roared Webster; “‘we want to hear what 





to the door and put him out, saying, 
“Don't go among well-behaved people again till 
vou learn better manners !” 


was invited to the other parties, he was not seen 
mnong us again that winter. you know.” 

Poor Lucy was a feeble child at best, and the “That was what I was about to say,” replied 
shock to her nerves and the mortification of that | Mrs. Greenough, going right on with a clear an- 
swer to the question. Again and again, Mr. Web- 
. ster, seeing the effect ot her evidence upon court 
Wis not seen among us, either at school or at our | and jury, tried to embarrass her. 
httle merry-makings, till the following spring. At length, irritated by his failure to ruffle the 

The most annoying people in the world are self-possessed beget he sprang to his feet, drew 
Lal meee gps eager fle tages out his snuff-box, took a pinch, and holding a 
those who, without being w itty at all, aim at be- | jarge bandanna handkerchief to his nose, blew a 
ing wits. They counterfeit genuine humor, and | sonorous blast. 
often wound and grieve where they attempt to} ‘Mrs. Greenough,” he asked, while the report 
aninno end eatewein. was vibrating, looking sharply ut her, ‘‘was Mrs. 
Badger a neat woman ? 

+ “TI can’t say as to that, sir; she had one very 
dirty trick.” 
WHISKEY JACK AND HIS GRANDSON. “What was that ?” 
oi ' P “She took snuff.” 
sisac ry amatic contrasts. Here pa . , : 

This is a country of dram pon one “— Tere The court-house shook with peals of laughter 

is one which covers a profound meaning. In 1860, | from judge, jury, bar and spectators. 
a white soldier, crossing an alkali plain in the far 
West, fell in with a vagabond Indian. Both men 


were lazy ruffians, and the Indian was drunk ; they GRIEVED. 
quarrelled. ‘The soldier shot the red man and left It is well known that George Washington, when 
him dead. An emigrant train, a month later, | @ lad of sixteen, was employed to survey a large 
found only his bones and a gay blanket by which | tract of land west of the Blue Ridge, in Virginia, 
the guide recognized the dead man as “Whiskey | Which Lord Fairfax had received from the British 
Jack.” crown. He did his work so well, and displayed 
Whiskey Jack's former history had been that of | such manly qualities, that Lord Fairfax became 
thousands of his race. He was born a chief (one | his warm friend, and did much to promote his in- 
of a tribe who had a title to a vast territory) with, | terests. 
too, the intense, concentrated pride of birth of a| When the Revolution severed the relation of the 
royal prince. In the hunting season he followed | Colonies to the mother-country, the two friends 
the chase. But for the rest of the vear he was ab- | Patted. Lord Fairfax, as was natural to one edu- 
lately ial < cated as an English nobleman, remained loyal to 
ee ; : be the crown. He had no faith in the success of the 
except by his own vicious choice; if poor, he has | Colonies, or sympathy with their cause. As the 
his trade or his business; if rich, he reads, studies, | War went on, he withdrew more and more from so- 
travels ciety, and lived quietly on his elegant estate. 
‘7 7 — a k ie Passing, one day, through Winchester, he heard 
Jack was not taught either to Wor or to re a *| the people shouting, and indulging in riotous joy. 
‘There was a white trader, a white farmer, a white | On asking the reason for the public tumult, he was 
smith and carpenter on the reservation who drove | told that news had just arrived of the surrender of 
the Indian lads out of the shops when they tried | Lord Cornwallis with his army to Gen. Washing- 
skin siete Genie. 7 ; ind that their ton. The proud heart was broken, and the blow 
to learn their trades, having no mind that their) was the heavier because it came from one he had 
work and profits should be taken out of their} befriended in boyhood. In a despairing voice he 


evening brought on a nervous disease, and she 


+e 


“white man is not absolutely idle 





hands. Jack was never taught to read. Year | called to his servant, “Take me home, Joe, to bed. 
after year he sat guzzling, playing quoits, dozing ; It is time for me to die.” 
with no use for either brains or hands. What +o 


else could he do? 

You can easily manufacture a brute out of a 
man by persistence in that sort of treatment, 
whatever be the color of his skin. Jack finally 
took to whiskey, as a white man often does 
under like conditions ; whatever intellect, skill or 
feeling God had given him to use in the world 


WHERE BURNS WROTE IT. 

Some admirers of Burns seem to think they en- 
hance the glory of his genius by magnifying his 
ignorance, and adding a romance of rusticity to 
the story of his work. 

The assertion that “The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night” was composed in a field, w ithout aid of 
taded slowly out in his embruted nature. He has | pen and paper, is altogether wrong. When Burns 
disappeared now with thousands of his people, j and Nicol were travelling, the latter asked the boy 
leaving behind him nothing but a few bones | Who was guiding them which of Burns's poems he 

hich the cavotes have enawed, strewn upon the liked the best. The boy replied, “1 like “The Cot- 
WEEE SEC CAYGS AVS SURWER, Seat tpon The | ter’s Saturday Night’ best, alfhough it made me 
prairie. greet when my tather had me to read it to my 

Last April, a grandson of this chief, a lad of | mother.” Burns thereupon returned, ‘Well, my 
sixteen, visited Philadelphia with other Indian | callant, I don’t wonder at your greeting at reading 
' 1 girls fr ho eile Canticle. ‘la the poem; it made me greet more than once when 
oys and girls from the school at Varisle. He! 1 was writing it at my father’s fireside.” 
was Keen-eyed and intelligent, with a frank hon- 


esty of word and purpose that gained him friends 
every day. 


- 4+@> — 

AIR AND SLEEP. 
“Iam going to be a carpenter,” he said, smil- | An eminent Boston preacher said that it was 
ing, holding out his tools. “1 can work and farm mockery to pray at night for sweet and refreshing 
a little land like the white man; I have learned to | Sleep without seeing to it that the bed-room is well 
read; when I go back I shall teach my people to | ventilated. 
work, to earn their own living. That is better 
than hunting and rations and war.” 


God takes care of those who help themselves. 
One loses a pound or more in weight during the 
. sissies night. This is putrid, death-breeding matter. If 
e i» DSW. ome breathed over again, blood and brain are, of course, 

No man, whatever his opinion of the red man, | poisoned by it. All sorts of diseases result. Be 
can fairly look upon this picture, and en that, and | sure that your greatest fear is not the atmos-phere, 





tion of the lawyers’ course. They see much of 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
AFTER SMOKING OR CHEWING. 


Rinse the mouth with about a wineglassful of water | 


into which five or six drops of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate have been put, after smoking or chewing; it will 
purify and sweeten your breath. _ [Communicated — 


MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now trav- 
ening in this country, savs that most of the Horse and | 

Cattle Powders here are worthless trash. He says that 
Sheridan’s Condition Powders are absolutely pure and 
immensely valuable. tag = Se ahha will make hens lay 
like Sheridan’s Condition Powders. Dose one teaspoon 
to one pintfood. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 
eight letter stamps. I. S. JOHNSON  & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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y Sewee Ts Taraneatae! i 
Send for Tllustrated Circular "and Price-List. 
GHADBORN & COLDWELL MFG, CO. ,Newburgh,N.¥ 


CARD COLLECTORS. 


First. Buy seven bars of any grocer of 


DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP. 


Second, Ask him to signa statement that he has sold 
it to you. 


Third. Mail us his signature, ete., and your address. 


Fourth, We will mail you FREE seven beautiful 
cards in six colors and gold, illustrating 


Shakespeare’s Seven Ages of Man. 
1. L. CRACIN & CO., 


116 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHASE’S 


CLUE. 


Superior to All 
LIQUID ADHESIVES 


for Cementing Wood, Glass, | 
Crockery, Leather and Bric-a- 
Brac of every description 





y “CHASE — -- 
JOSHUA S.cHAS Sold by Hardware Dealers, 
SS Stationers and Druggists. 
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BISCOTINE. 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALID 

This excellent and healthy substance is onal from 
a sweetened bread and other nutritious substances, re- 
duced to a fine powder so as to render them easily solu- 
ble in water or milk. We 1D FOR’ also 

RACAHOUT F R INVALIDS, 

oS AND 4. TONIC Fos 
Elixir of Calisaya Bark. 

Mail orders for one pound Biscotine executed on re- 
| ceipt DE tc ry Co. Circulars. 

Famil Ghemists 

$5 Sproadway'N N 4 ° . 
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Our stock and assortment is the most extensive and 
) prices cheaper than can be found in any, other store in 









Ameri e are Well up as to prices, goods most in de- 
mand, &e., as our Mr, Peck visits Europe every year to 
purchase goods, and thereby picks out the best. 
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| List of our, Various Illustrated Catalogues. 
No. 10. General Catalogue of 1879-80, 192 pages, 700 
illustrations of Firemen’s, Boating, and Gymnasium 
Goods, Skates, Model Engines and Figures, ‘Air-Guns, 
Targets, Revolvers, Scroll-Saws and Fixtures, Wigs, 
| Beards, and all Theatrical Outti ‘log and Song-and- 
| 
| 
| 








s, 

Dance Shoes, Magic Tricks, Musical Instruments, Chess, 
Checkers, Dominoes, Cribbage, ete., and all the best 
Novelties, sent by mail for 10 cents. 

No. 1, of 1881. ‘Complete price-list of Fishing Tackle 
all Fixtures, Compasses, Pocket and Camping Stoves, 

76 illustrations. By mail, one three-cent stam 

, of IS81., Base-Ball, Archery, Cricket, Lawn en- 
nis, Polo, Croquet, Grace or Love Hoops, Battledores 
and Shuttlecocks, Boxing-Gloves, Foot-Balls and Fix- 
tures, Flags, and all the latest Novelties; over 200 illus- 
trations. By mail, 5 cents, 


PECK & SNYDER, 124 and 126 Nassau St.. N. Y. 


ARM 103 Milk Street, 


AMERICAN ARMS a ao 



















FOX'S PATENT. 


Acknowledged by our best sportsmen to be the finest 
gun made, It is wonderfully simple and wonderfully 
strong, easy to handle sy to clean, not liable to get out 
It has no hinge to get loose, 
as the barrels slide one side. For pattern and penetra- 
| tion they cannot be surpassed. Prices from $40 to $150, 
Send stamp for Catalogue, mentioning the Companion, 





WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 





PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


The great popaiat ity of this safe and efticacious prepa- 
ration is alone attributable to its intrinsic worth. In the 
cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, Whooping- 

Cough, Scrotulous Humors, and all Consumptive Symp- 
toms, it has ne superior, if equal. Let no one neglect the 
early symptoms of disease, when an agent is at hand 
which will cure all complaints of the Chest, Lungs, or 
Throat. Manufactured only by A. B. WILBoR, Chemist, 
= Boston. Sold by all druggists. 














15 DOLLARS‘: FOR $l. 


Wishing to introduce our poe and show their size. 


style of binding, ete.. we have decided to make the 


GRANDEST AND MOST LIBERAL OFFER OF THE CENTURY, tora short time. 
gt? We will send the ten books described below by mail, postpaid to any address, on receipt of $1.00. 
PARTICULAR NOTICE.—We reserve the right to withdraw this Dollar Offer at any time, therefore sul - 
scribe at once if you want these Ten Books for One Dollar, and tell all your friends we have made the grand. 


est offer of the century. 


For 25 Cents. A Copy of any Book in this List will be sent by Mail, Post-paid. 


Orders taken now, and books mailed as soon as published, One will be issued every two weeks. 


Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 

This well-known book may be ranked as the most pop- 
ular standard juvenile book ever printed. Our edi- 
tion complete, and contains the wonderful adven- 
tures of a cast-away upon a desert island. Complete 
in one vol. Fully illustrated. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

From this world to that which is tocome. This re- 
markable book, as every one knows, was written un- 
der the similitude of a dream, by Jobn Bunyan, the 
most popular religious writer in the English language 
and perhaps more copies have been sold than any 
other book except the Bible. Our edition is complete 
and unabridged, with appropriate illustrations. 

Gulliver’s Travels. 

This book tells of the supposed travels and surprising 
adventures of Lemuel Gulliver into several remote 
regions of the world, where he met witha race of peo- 
ple no larger than your hand. Also his wonderful 
exploits among giants. Complete in one volume. 
Finely illustrated. 


The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
Illustrated with numerous wood engravings, descrip- 
tive of those many strange and singular stories which 
the legend says the Sultaness of Persia related to the 
Sultan night after len oy in order to prolong her life, 
and thus finally won his affections and delivered the 
many virgins, who but for her would have been sacri- 
iced to his unjust resentment. 
Saved at Last from Among the Mormons. 
Every man and woman in the land should read this 
story, which is founded upon facts, and gives an 
insight into the low estate of woman under the 
Mormon rule. 











Bread and Cheese and Kisses. 

By B. L. Farjeon. A very vopular Christmas story 
after the style of Dickens; abounds in e ent and 
novel features; is chiefly remarkable for its admira- 
ble picture of country life, giving the history of a 
very happy and contented young couple who thought 








no lot in life too lowly for the pure enjoyment of | 


Bread and Cheese and Kisses. Complete in one vol- 
ume, With illustrations. 


John Ploughman’s Pictures; 

Or, More of his Plain Talk for Plain People, by Rev 
Chas. H. Spurgeon. This book is exceedingly hu- 
morous and instructive, using the simplest form of 
words and very plain speech. To smite evil, and 
especially the monster evil of drink, has been the 
author’s earnest endeavor. The huuer and home sly 
wisdom of this book should carry it into every house- 
hold. Complete in one volume—containing a great 
number of pictures, 


New Farm and Fireside Cook Book. 

BEsT CooOK BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. Contains about 
1,0) Recipes. It is just the book that every wife and 
housekeeper needs. It tells how to cook all kinds of 
bread, cakes and meats; it tells how to make all 
kinds of soup: it gives recipes for cooking fish, oys- 
ters, poultry fad game; it tells how to select the 
best poultry, fish, meats, ete.; it gives the best meth- 
ods of pre paring sauces and salads and all kinds of 
vegetables for the table; and tells the housekeeper 
all she needs to know about bread, biscuits, rolls. 
puddings, pies, custards, creams, cookies, tea, coffee, 
chocolate, home-made candies, antidote for poison, 
cooking for the sick, and many other useful things. 

ZEsop’s Fables. 

The Fables of Esopus, an apt representative of the 
great social and intellectual movement of the age 
which he adorned. Borna slave, he forced his way 
by his mother-wit into the courts of princes. He 
knew that to be tolerated in courts he must speak to 
please, and he gave lessons both to prince and people 
by recitals of fables, which were very porsiar in 
Athens during the most brilliant period of its literary 
history; and he who had not sop’s Fables at his 
fingers’ ends was looked upon as an illiterate dunce 
by Athenian gentlemen. In one vol. Very profusely 
illustrated. 














| Noble Deeds of Men and Women. 

A history and description of noble deeds, presenting 
correct and beautiful models of noble life to awaken 
the impulse to imitate what we admire. By the re- 
corded actions of the great and good we re ulate our 
own course, and steer, star-guided, over life’s track- 
less ocean. 


' 


The usual price of these books bound in cloth is $1.00 to $3.00 each. We propose to bind them in heavy paper or 


thin card board, and send them by mail and prepay the postage, for 25 cents each. 


They comprise a wide 


range and striking diversity of the most brilliant and pleasing productions of the most noted and popular author = 


and include books of travels, adventures, fiction and humor, so that all tastes will be suited. 
it the FARM AND FIRESIDE LIBRARY, and any one obtaining these ten books will possess a lit 


or »ypose to cs 
ary or ten of the 





most jee po books ever published. We have not room to give a full description of each book, but all will be 


delighted who obtain these noted books at so low a price. 


he Books will be the latest and most complete editions, and will contain many illustrations, one alone rc- 


quiring thirty-nine pictures to complete it 


The Pages are about 5‘ by 8 inches—the most convenient size for reading and preservation. 


The Type is Minion, easy for the eyes. 
The First Book, Robinson Crusoe, was ready about 
and be mailed to subscribers as soon as published. 


The Paper is heavy and of a beautiful white color. 


April Ist. One of the others will follow every two weeks 


Reliable.— Messrs. Rowell & Co., publishers of the American Newspaper Directory, writing of the publishers 


of FARM AND FIRESIDE, say, * 


hey are accredited by the Mercantile Agencies with a capital of a million dollars, 


and are too well known and too much respected to make it worth while to make any statements which are not 


true. 


Therefore all are sure to get the above books if careful to direct letters correctly. 


oney should be sent by Post Office Money Order or Registered Letter, addressed to 


Publishers of FARM AND FIRESIDE, Springfield, Ohio. 




















MAY 26, 1881. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





ne igen 








For the Companion. 
THE SCHOOL EXHIBITION. 


The children sat and stood in rows, 
On exhibition day; 

rhe girls in white, With brilliant bows. 
The boys in stout array. 

The exercises passed along, 
The composition read, 

Example, recitation, song, 
From A along to Zed. 


The nervous boy sprang up in haste, 
The lazy one moved slow, 

The timid girl with terror taced 
The hearers, row on row 

The classic one spoke Homer's lines; 
The sensitive one, Poe's: 

And verses on the “sighing pines” 
In faintest accents rose. 


One boy’s dramatic feryor found 
A vent in Shakspeare’s lines; 
Another in applause was drov 

Vhile he a base~ball “nine 
Adventures in high glee declaimed; 
And one sweet six-year-old, 
In manner shy and half ashamed, 
Some childish story doled. 





And all the time one sweet-faced girl 
Sat still with childish grace, 

Except when brushing some ‘stra ay curl 
From out her smiling face. 

“And don't you speak, my golden- -head ?” 
Lasked the maid petite, 

“No; Lean nothing do, ma. said, 
Excepting just be sweet.” 

And, as I passed along, I thought 
The world would be more blessed, 

If fewer of our girls were taught 
Of “aims” to go in quest. 

God bless the child with golden hair 
Who only could be sweet! 

She’ll make a wife some time, somewhere, 
For earth and heaven meet. 

EARL MARBLE. 


+> 
BRUIN’S KINDNESS TO A LITTLE 
OUTCAST. 

In the winter of 1709 Pierre Traivant, a little 
fellow of about ten years, having no longer parents 
or a home in Savoy,, wandered to the province of 
Lorraine in search of a relative whom he heard lived 
near the palace of Leopold, Duke of Lorraine. 

One bitter night he applied to a poor woman for 
shelter. She told him she had no room for him in 
her house, but he might go into the barn. Ad- 
joining the barn was a hut, where was kept a tame 
bear owned by the Duke. Ready to perish with 
cold in the empty barn, Pierre resolved to trust 
himself to the mercy of Bruin. 

Timidly he entered the hut and slowly ap- 
proached the animal. Bruin, however, instead of 
doing him any harm, drew the shivering child be- 
tween his paws and gently pressed him to his 
breast, till warm and comfortable he fell asleep. 

The next morning when he awoke, he found 
himself still held by the bear, his head resting on 
the animal’s warm fur. When he arose to go 
away the bear allowed him to leave, only follow- 
ing him with caresses as far as his chain would 
permit. The young Savoyard wandered all day 
about the city, but finding no trace of his relative, 
returned in the evening to Marco’s hut, that name 
having been given to the bear. Marco received 
him with the same kindness, and for some time 
this was his nightly retreat. 

What was more remarkable, and added not a 
little to the poor boy’s joy, the bear regularly re- 
served part of his food for him. 

A number of days passed without his being dis- 
covered, then one of the servants came to bring 
Marco’s supper later than usual, and saw the 
sleeping child clasped to his breast. The bear re- 
fused to move in order to take the food, and rolled 
his eyes in a furious manner whenever the man 
made any noise that might waken the sleeper. 

The report of this extraordinary conduct soon 
spread at court, and reached the ears of the prince. 
Some of the courtiers, in order to prove the truth 
of Marco's hospitality, passed the night near the 
hut, and saw with astonishment that the bear 
never stirred as long as little Pierre showed an in- 
clination to sleep. 

When he awoke at dawn of day and found him- 
self discovered, he was very much frightened and 
feared he would be punished. But the bear, caress- 
ing him with great fondness, tried to coax him to 
eat what he had saved him from the previous night. 

Pierre was at first too much alarmed to comply, 
but finally did so at the request of the courtiers, 
who afterward conducted him to the Duke. 

When Leopold heard the little Savoyard’s whole 
history, and how long the bear had befriended 
him, he ordered that the child should have a home 
at his court, and the best of care and training 
given him. 

No doubt he would have seen toa high position, 
if sudden death had not terminated his career a 
short time after. 

+e --— 
GO TO SINGING-SCHOOL. 

To make a boy a mathematician no teacher 
would think of putting him into Conic Sections 
the first thing. Simple and elementary knowledge 
is the beginning in every branch of education. 

Theodore Thomas, in an excellently written pa- 
per in the March Scribner, after discussing some 
of the bad methods of musical culture in this 
country, says, ‘‘I was once asked by a gentleman 
what he ought to doto make his children musical. 
He perhaps expected me to advise him to send the 
girls to Italy to study vocalization, and to set the 
boys to practising the violin so many hours a day 
and studying harmony. I told him to form for 
them a singing class under the care of a good 
teacher, that they might learn to use their vocal 
organs, to form a good tone, and to read music; 
after they became old enough, to let them join a 
choral society, where, for two hours once a week, 
they could assist in singing good music; and 
above all, to afford them every opportunity of 
hearing good music of every kind. This gentle- 
man knew nothing of music, but thought the ad- 
vice sounded like common-sense.” 

Of course, if such simple training developes a 
voice and genius for music, then it may be time to 
think about ‘going to Italy.” 


GOOD REASON FOR IT. 

A lawyer who never serves except where the 
justice of his cause helps him, makes less repnta- 
tion for smartness, 
esty. A neat illustration of 
Washington paper 


is in 


this given a 


During the eight years in which Thomas Jeffer- 
son practised law, he was employed in nine hun- 
dred and forty-eight cases. The Revolution, how- 
ever, turned him from law to statesmanship, and 
he never resumed the practice. His skill as an 
advocate was once set forth by the compliment 
which an old man unconsciously paid him. 

“How did my grandfather rank as an advocate 
before a jury ?” asked Jefferson’s grandson of an 
old man who had often heard him speak in court. 

“Well, it is hard to tell,” replied the old gentle- 
man, ‘because he was always on the right side.” 


+e 
AMUSING BLUNDERS. 


Blunders on public occasions are often as morti- 
fying as they are amusing. For instance: 


At a military dinner in Ireland, the following 
was on the toast-list: “May the man who has lost 
one eye in the glorious service of his beloved coun- 
try never see distress with the other.” But the 
person whose duty it was to read the toast, acci- 
dentally omitted the word “distress,” which com- 
pletely changed the sentiment, and caused no end 
of merriment by the blunder. 

Another instance may be quoted, if only to show 
how careful people should be in expressing them- 
selves on public occasions. 

A church in South London had been erected, 
when a dinner was given, at the conclusion of 
which the health of the builder was proposed, 


ing.” 
; ——_—_+or—___ 
HON. A. H. STEPHENS AND THE 
NEGRO. 


There are people who become honest only when 
there is nothing more left to steal. That kind ad 
forced virtue has too many examples. 


Mr. Stephens has many stories to tell of negroes, 
and one is of a famous cotton and chicken depre- 
dator, who since the war met the ex- Vice-President 
in the road. 

“Well, Thomas,” was the kindly salutation, “I 
was sorry to hear you had been in trouble about 
Mrs. ‘Tripp's chickens.” 

“Yes, Mars Alec; but I done quit all dat now,” 

said the negro, very penitently 

“How many did you take before you stopped 2” 
asked Mr. Stephens. 

“T tuk all she had,” was the perfectly innocent 
reply. 

+e 


“Our Public Schools,—may their influence spread 
Until statesmen use grammar and dunces are dead; 
Until no one dare say in this land of the free, 

He’s ‘done’ for he did, or it’s ‘her’ for it’s ‘she.’’ 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


FOR YOUNG LADIE eo 
MXHE Seventy-ninth Year commences 
For circulars apply to Miss ANNIE E 
Principal, Bradford, Mass. 








6, 1881. 
E. SOINSON, 


for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1,000 
students. Instruction thorough. 
Re a ee snces the best. 
Expens ow. Terms open 
Jan’y 4, Apr. 5, Sept. 15.81. Ada iress J. h. T. MARSH, Sec, 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


MADE TO ORDER. 
Directions for measuring, samples of 
material, styles of garments, with prices, 
sent free upon application by mail. Pieces 
for mending sent with each suit. 
POOLE & CoO., 
54 & 56 Duane Street, New York. 


PURE 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


AND 
Concentrated Essence 


/ JAMAICA GINGER 


by superior strength and 
flavor, are preferable 
to all others, 
THOS, Ww ooD & CO 0. Boston. 














PENSIONS. 


We have just established an office at 
WASHINGTON, 
And can now avail ourselves of any advantages to be 
gained by such location. We solicit correspondence trom 
all soldiers having unsettled claims of any kind. Address 
us at the ome “4 most convenient to y« 
_— & CO., 











‘Penision paren neys, 
veland, O. 
Detroit Mich. 


LYON & HEALY 3 
67 & 69 Monroe St., Chicago. 
“Bawt CA ATALOGUE, thelr 7 


WwW acaiee.” a5 
Chicago, Ll. 













for An! leone 210 Engra: 
° i tactecasente Suits, Con ving 
Pompons, Epaulets, Cap-Lamps, 
Stands, Drum Major’s Staffs, and “ 
Hats, Sundry Band Repairing 
Materials, also includes Instruction and Ex- 
rcises for Amateur Bands, and a Catalogue 
of Choice Band Music. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, (878. 
BAKER’S 


_BROMA 


Nut with other Sopredionts: in- 
vigorating and agreeable alike to 
invalids and persons in health. 
To the sick it yields a delicate 
and tempting beverage, when 
other nourishment is unpalatable 
and indigestible. As a dict for 
children it is invaluable. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CoO., 
Dorchester, Mase. 








but he makes more for hon- | 





| 


when he rather enigmatically replied that he was | 
“more fitted for the scaffold than for public speak- | 
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MEDINA’S 


LISBON WAVE 


and all kinds of 


Human Hair Goods 


Mailed to any part of the 
U.S. for approval before 
paying for the same. Send 
for new price list to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 


426 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








WARRANTED. 





NOTHING ADDS SO 


DONT — 
NECLECT SRpparpniioan ronnie 


a little care i stowed upon them 
in YOUTH will preserve them 
to old age. The FACE, ada 
PLAIN, is always ADMIRE 

if the mouth is decorated ith 
CLEAN, WHITE TEETH. 


P SN'TS should see that their 


YOUR 
TEETH 


children cleanse their TEETH DAILY with 


SOZODONT, 








a SAFE, SURE and DELIGHTFUL I tnt a 
which HAR DE NS the GUMS, SW ENS the 
BREA’ : Hane ke Sipe tree from SC URF and 
TARTAR. It isas HARMLESS as WATE One 
bottle will last four to six months. by 
druggists. 





Un. 


Sold 




















LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 


BAS AME GRISWOLD'S 





928 Rroadway, New York. 


Branch Office, 28 and 32 Winter.Street, Boston. General 
Western Agents, WYGANT & Co., Fredonia, N.Y. andd. 
B. PUTNAM, 126 State Street, ¢ ‘hicago. My patrons every- 
where will recognize above cuts with pleasure. The MME. 
GRISWOLD CORSET has become the favorite of the age on 
account of its healthfulness, elegance, durability, and e asy 
adjustment to suit any form gained by the diffe rent styles 
and lengths. These corsets received highest award at the 
Centennial Exhibition, and wherever exhibited. Sold only 
by ladies. Permanent employment with good salary ob- 
tained by addressing N.Y. office. Orders by mail promptly 
filled. Remit by P.O.order or registered letter. No trouble 
to show goods. Price $1.50 & upward. Mention this er, | 


THOMSONS SPECIALTIES. 








There are no CORSETS so 
CELEBRATED throughout the UNITED 
STATES and the CONTINENT 
OF EUROPE as 


THOMSON’S 
PATENT CLOVE FITTING. 


They give complete satisfaction, are a perfect 
Jit, and wear twice as long as ordinary Cor- 
sets, and are consequently cheaper than others. 


If you cannot find these most desirable Corsets where 
you are accustomed to purchase, we will send any style 
you order by mail, postage prepaid, at the following 
prices: :—R—H, sattee .. embroidered, $1.00; heav 

nglish Coutil, $1.50: F, very fine Coutil, oR. ‘Sidered, 
$2.25; Unbreakable Hip, “$1.25; G, Nursing, $1.50; Patent 
Adjustable Belt. satteen, $1. outil, $1.50; Patent 
Abdominal, satteen, $2; and large ae $2.50. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


state 





{If you order, 
advertisement. ] 


j DR. WARNER'S. 
CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material 
called Coraline, which is 

g vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone, 


A Reward of $10 
will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is not affected 
by cold, heat or moisture. 


in what paper you saw this 


For sale by leading Mer- 
chants. Price by mail $1.25, 
WARNER BRO’S, 
372 Broadway, N. Y. 













Ss. HARTSHORN, 





adage is forcib 


For the 
SHOUL 


DER 


Attention is 


shoulders back 


outs 


PATENTED FEB, 24, 1880. 
v2 Remit by Post Office Order or Registered Letter. 


NO CORDS OR BALANCES. 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 


figured by acrooked spine or stooping should 
claims, if that person had only had proper care when young, that awkward 
fowre might have been avoided. 


eer position. 
his to the young at the period when bones and mascles are growing and 
hardening is a most important item. 
Provision is made for attaching skirts and stocking-supporters, thus 
relieving the hips entirely from the drag of both. 
Price $1.50. 
postage prepaid, 
le of dress, 






486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


DOCTOR GRAY’S _ 


Back Supporting Shoulder Brace. 


“As the —_ 
y 


is bent eo is the tree inclined.” 


The truth of this old 
brought to mind when one 


sees a manor woman dis- 
. and one mentally ex- 





.~ ry (correcting this evil, the BACK SUPPORTING 
{ has been devised, and so effectual is it in aecom- 


plishing its pur hm = ‘it is rapidly growing in favor with all who have 
worn it, and it is spoken of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians 
who have seen an 


examined it. 


called to the general construction, by which a perfect 


strengthening support is given to the back, at the same time drawing the 


so as to expand the chest and throw the body into anerect, 
All tendency to round shoulders is thus avoided, and 


Sold by druggists and Dry Goods trade, 
on receipt of price. In ordering, 
Agents and Canvassers wanted. 


CEO. FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston Mass, 


or sent by mail, 
give waist measure 








Shak 





Works, 1 large 12mo veleme, 
bound in side Piste and gold stamps, only 50 ce 
Taine’s Eistory of En 

somely bound in cloth, & 


Mees History of England 5 ee 12mo volumes, 


Mon ay’s Essays, 3 large 12mo volumes, handsomely bound in | 


cloth, only $1.50. 


Foret Pronouncing Dictionary, a complete Dictionary of the | 


lish Lan, e, only 16 cents. 
mutone Scott’ eOerne’, 
dith’s, Adelaide 
Works, handsomel 
on covers, only 


bound in cloth, black and 
cents each. HER Books 


P. 0, Box 4580. 16 West 14th St., 


HEAPEST 
Books 


Renteomnely | 


lish LKerature, 1 large 12mo _~ a hand- 


Jean Ingelow’s, Owen Mere- | 
Tennyson's Complete Poetical | 


JUALLY 
FULL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE FREE. 


MANHATTAN BOOK COMPANY, | 


REVOLUTION 
IN THE PRICE OF BOOKS. 
It will pay you to send fora full 
descriptive Catalogue, containing 
nearly 100 8vo pages, of these won- 
a ly cheap books, which will be 
free on application, The 
— are large 12mo in size, beauti- 
fully made, printed on ‘ood paper, 
bin F femal bound in cloth, anc 
will prove an ornament to any home. 
At the exceedingly low price of 
50 cents, there are about 40 vol- 
umes of the best Poets, 25 vols. of 
the best classic Fiction, and many 
volumes of Histo:  Blogrep phy, &c., 
&c., a few only of which are men- 

tioned in this advertisement. 


N THE 
" WWonr.. 








cloth, gilt, | 





New York. | 
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“the injury which opium does work on many 
| minds and bodies is so great and so enduring that 
active repressive measures of the opium trade 
should be taken in every State. No form of the 
drug should be sold, except by a physician’s pre- 
scription. The patent medicines which contain it | 
should be prohibited.” 

And yet our nation—the most susceptible to its 
worst influence—is already consuming more than 
all the nations of Europe together, our last year’s | 
consumption amounting to one 
eighty-six tons of the solid drug! 








For the Companion Supplement. 


ENOUGH. 


My windows let the sunshine in, 
My firm roof keeps the tempe »st out, 
My Soul is free from stain of sin, 
y ha are strong, my heart is stout, 
And roses blossom at my door; 
What need I more? 


And what 





consumption has been reached by an increase of 
500 per cent. in the last twenty years. The last 
year’s increase over the consumption of the year 
before was twenty-one thousand pounds more 
than the entire amount consumed in 1859. And 
what makes it still sadder is that the victims of 
the opium habit are largely among women. 

Well, says the American Journal of Pharma- 
ey, “It is time that every physician and druggist 
should use his utmost efforts to restrain the im- 
proper use of opium.” 


The days their quiet duties bring, 
The hours go lightly, swiftly by, 
And at my tasks T smile and sing; 
ven school is over by-and-by 
The children’s faces throng the door; 
What need I more? 
The very cares that heaviest be 
Are far more sweet than worldly joys, 
And heaven would not be heaven to me 
Without my noisy girls and boys, 
My husband true, my children four; 
Vhat need I more? 
Oh, who is rich if L be poor? , 
I would not change witl ywhed queen! 
My toil is sweet, my joys z pure, +o 


1 nok fo God when breath looters DO BIRDS BURY THEIR DEAD? 

aay aeee? MADELINE S. BRIDGES. You are all familiar with the story of ‘The 

an Babes in the Wood,” and remember how the 

A SHARP PIGFON robins, finding the babes lying dead, side by side, 

2 covered their little forms with leaves, wrapping 

Cats are generally thourht *% nossess great cun- | them in a winding-sheet of nature’s own providing. 

ning; but no one would look for that quality in} pid you ever ask the question, Do birds bury 
pigeons. The other day, however, I saw some- | their own dead ? 

thing in an alley-way behind our store that proved | 


one pigeon, at least, had sufficient craft to outwit 
a cat. 











eye-witness of what I relate. 

In a tree near an old-fashioned farm-house, way 

The bird I am to speak of was busily engaged | yp in Vermont, two robins built their nest. A 
in picking up scatterings of grain, when our “tab- | lady watched them day by day as they brought 
by” came forth in a stealthy manner, peculiar to | straws, a bit of cotton, or thread, and weaved them 
her race, and prepared to capture him, he not} deftly in, to form their summer home. One 
seeming to suspect there was a cat within five | morning she found three blue speckled eggs in the 
miles. nest, and on another, thre. tiny little birds in their 

Gradually Miss Puss wriggled up to a place from place. How busy the father and mother birds 
which she could make her ¢ idly spring. But were, providing for their wants! and how prettily 
Just as she was going to jump, the pigeon gave | and tenderly they cared for them! , 
sort of flying-leap. landing some ten feet away, When they wanes large enough they gave them 
and then went on picking up grain, all the time | lessons in flying, and herein comes the point of 
not appearing to see his enemy. 

Not discouraged by her first failure, kitty again | 
went through the crawling process, until 





my story. While they were trying their wings 
one day, a cat caught one, and before the lady 
near | could rescue it, it was injured beyond recovery. 
enough for a leap, only to see the pigeon quietly | She put the poor trembling little creature back in 
hop beyond her reach and continue his dinner. | jts nest and left it there for the mother-bird to 
This performance was repeated several times. | nurse back to life if possible. 
The bird, while not appearmg to notice his pur- | The cat’s cruel claws and 
suer, was really keeping a sharp look-out, and | sharp teeth had done their work, and their victim 
never allowed her to get quite near enough for a| died, A few days after, the lady, seeing and hear- 
spring. At last, in his retreat, he had reached the | jng nothing of the other birds, went to the nest, 
alley’s end, where there was no chance to go any | and found they had built a thatched roof over the 
farther. | poor little bird, and there he lay on his back, with 
* Now,” thought I, “this fun must end = Mr. | his claws sticking up through the straws. They 
Pigeon will have to fly away altogether, or get | had buried their dead, and deserted the nest. 
caught.” Pussy was evidently of the same opin- 
ion, for she approached her intended victim with 
even more than usual caution. But the seemingly | THE MORE DOGS THE LESS TRUST. 


careless bird knew his business better than cither 


It was of no use. 


| +o 


A case reported last winter of a woman in one | 
of us, and picked away as though nothing was | of our cities who received daily charity at the pub- | 
the matter. | lic “soup-kitchen” for ‘a family of six,” until it 

This time puss actually succeeded in making | turned out that five of the “family” were dogs, 
her spring, and landed just wae re she intended to. | and the authorities concluded they could not feed 
But the pigeon wasn't there He went into the | her any more, partly illustrates the unusual cau- 
air at exactly the right moment, and flying 
the cat’s head, alighted on the very 
which she had just sprung. 





over | tion of a certain tradesman im giving credit to a 
spot from | stranger. A correspondent of a Western ex- 
| change, writing from a town in Indiana, says: 
| G 

Our cat had neither courage or patience to en- One evening I was in Musher’s grocery store, 
dure any more of such trifling, and with a very | speaking with one of the clerks, when a lady came 
dejected look, disappeared through a broken cellar | and asked the proprictor if he would trust her 

- i j Mr. P duish } li | for some goods for a few days. The lady was well 
window, leaving Mr. Pigeon to finish Ais dinner at} dressed, and [I was rather surprised when, after 
his leisure. 

«e 
AN OLD-TIME BOSTON STORM. 

The new “Memorial History” of Boston shows | 
that in its early settlement lives were sometimes 
lost in severe storms. ‘Then, as now, in sparsely 
settled villages at the West, storms often proved 
rats | 
fatal. | Oh, only one. 

In 1639, a Roxbury settler, troubled by an in-| The lady got her goods and departed, after 
corrigible tooth-ache, sent his female servant to | which Musher said to me, 
Boston for one Dinely, a dentist, to pull the pain- | Do you know that woman ? 

. | “No, sir; I do not. 

ful molar. | 


: ; “Did you hear me ask her if she keeps dogs ?” 
William Dinely was a famous barber in that “Yes.” 

day, as well known for his boldness in proclaim- “Well, you know why I asked that ?” 

ing heresies to his customers as for his skill in the 


“Tl am sure | do not.” 
. “Well, sir, this is the rule I go by. 
use of shears and razor. 
in the art of pulling teeth. 


trading and the like, he asked, 

“Do you keep dogs ?” 

The lady looked somewhat astonished at this 
question, but as she was anxious to open an ac- 
count at the establishment, she answered, after a 
mome nt’ s hesitation,- 


“Ves 


“How many ?” asked the grocer. 





He was a veteran also keeps only one dog, Iam pretty sure of my pay. 
On this recommendation I trust them one week ; 


He started promptly to relieve the sufferer, but | if they keep two, only three days, but if they keep | 


never reached the house, for both maid and bar- | free ‘dogs, I wouldn't open an account with them 
; dae | if they owned half the town. 
ber-dentist were bewildered and lost in a driv- 
ing snow-storm. Their bodies were found frozen — 
NO COMPLIMENTS WASTED. 
Some amusingly blunt offer dicta are sure to 
come out in short street dialogues like this—where 
one of the speakers Jumps at a conclusion, and the 
other improves his chance to whip his neighbor 
+o over a third person’s back. 
INCREASING USE OF OPIUM. 
It may be that an opium-eater does not neces- 
sarily become a debauched slave to the drug; that “John Fairchild >> No; never heard of him.’ 
the effects of the drug are determined somewhat “Such a person called on me yeste rday and said 
by temperament, its worst effects being upon per- he was an old friend of yours.’ P 
7 ailiaieed “Then he lied. What did he want ?” 
; pike “He asked for the loan of tive dollars.” 
ly, however, the very class most likely to incur “And because he 
the habit; that the most frighttul cases are not} mine you let him have it, the villain ?” 
average specimens; that not a few can use it all “No, “a because he said he was an old friend 
he: ~ s ae > ” of yours I showed him the door at once !” 
yes W » limits of “moderation. te” ' 
their lives within the limits of ne leratic ; “Um,” growled the one. 
This is affirmed by the Medical and Surgical 


“Um,” replied the other, and they slowly backed 
Reporter Its werds, therefore, should earry | aff and cantinued thely ways,—Detvait Frea Press 


and stiff a few days afterwards in the snow. 

The sad event was commemorated, after the 
fashion of the time, in a child’s name. A boy, 
born to Mrs. Dinely soon atter, received the pa- 
thetic name of Fathergone Dinely. 


“Do you know a person named John Fairchild ?” 
inquired one citizen of another, as they met on 
Larned Street the other day. 


sons of a delicate, nervous organization 





weight when it declares, on the other hand, that | 


hundred and | 


makes it specially sad is the fact that the present | 


Let me tell you an incident that came from an 


asking her where she lived, where she had been 


If a person | 


said he was an old friend of 






T_ PAYS to sell our Pether 


jand Printing Stamps. 
Circulars free. G. A. HAR B 


{& BRO., Cleveland, O. 
ST AMMERING cured. Terms moderate. Address 
JULIUS ASHMAN, Battle Creek Sanitarium, Mich. 


| AGENT WwW et D to sell Dr. Chase’s 2000 Recipe 
Book ils at sight. Youdouble your money. 
Address Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
Bi PAY. With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4cts, 
ennee tT for 50 cts. Catalogue free 
Ss. M. SPENCER, 112 Washington St., Boston, M: ass. 


The Family Wash Blue. 


| BARLOW'S | or sale by Groce rs. 
Ss 
| INDIGO BLUE | » oa Ne — Si. : Prnladelphia. 


TTY’ § ORGANS “uc 
5 sets mots only #65. 


Pianos $125 up. {27 Ulustrated Catalogue FREE. 
_______—Abddress BEATTY, Ww ashington, N. J. 


Printing Presses 


75 cents to $175. Circularsfree. Book of Type, 10 cents. 
40 kinds of cards, 10 cts. Printers’ Instruction Book, 15 cts. 
nn EPH ‘H WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


ANE NEW AU TOGRAPH ALBUM. Uilustratea | 
fA with 48 Orient, Chinese and Japanese Pictures, Pen 
Scrolls, Mottoes, Ferns, ete. Chinese Cover. 100 Album | 
Quotations, 1 Worsted Pattern, all for 15c. 6 tor 60c. 
36 Fancy Advertising and Picture Cards ec. 100 Cards 
36e, Send de, stamps, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box Y. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS 
sSeautiful Turkish Rug Patterns. Any lady can 
make them from rags or yarn ata trifling expense. Great 


fs. permanent business to agents, (Circular for stamp. | 
S. FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 


Send your address with a three cent 
stamp to the Aetna Card Co., 53 Ann St., 
New York, and receive 12 beautiful Chro- 
mo Cards, embracing Gold, Silver and 
different tints, together with our new 


| price lists of plain and fancy cards. 


I 
































JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS 


SotoBrALl DEALERS TwRouGHour Tne WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 





| An ola and Valuable Remedy—Introduced 1356 | 


A combination of the active principles of Peruvian Bark 
with P speek of Iron. Itise aah se = and recommendes 
by the medical profession as a very PALATABLE 
AROM: ATIC [RON TC NIC for the c ge oe yee p- 
sia, loss of appetite, boils, ete. BILL INGS CLAPP & 
CO. For sale by all druggists, 


Prints envelopes, 
Sint: &e. (Selt= 
inker, $4.) Press 
S™ circulars, &¢ 


$s. Te Ss ty en own print- 
ing. Pleasure or money making: old or 
young. Everything easy: printed in- 








h 
ool 








Cards, &c.,. for ? stamps. Address 
KELSEY & CO., Meride n, Conn, 


OR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER. 


acts mildly on the stomach, liver and _ kidne 

vit home use, pac kages to make 5 gallons, by mail 

cents, and two Je stamps for postage. 4 packages $1, 

prepaid, Composed of Sarsaparilla, L ife of Man, oe 
ie Winte Rh ge Dandelion, &c. Prepared at N. 

jotanic "awe > Washington Street, Boston. 
EKO. Ww. SWETT, M. D., *roprietor. 
|: = 


| Lowest prices ever known 

| on Breech - Loaders, 
Rifles, and Revoly OUR $i5 SHOT-GUN 

| at OUR $15 SHOT-GUN reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 


lllustrated Catalogue (C 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CIN N NNA TI, Qo 


NEW RICH BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and @ork marvellous 
| changes in avery brief time. Many who have simply taken 
| 1 pilleach night from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
| sound health. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail, for eight 
letter stamps. I, 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston. 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU ! 
seeieice ote PRESS. 
nking._ only $8. 
COLU MBI Ny P RE SSES, Self-Ink- 
ing. from $25 to $56. Will do the 
rk of a $200 Press. Presses from 
“«), Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS 
& "MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street. 
Boston, Mass, Established 1847. 


THE “HOUSEKEEPER” | 


In the best paper of its class printed, and its sixteen large pages 
are filled each month with sensible articles by the best writers, 
The Kitchen, the Dining Room, the Sitting Room, the House, the 
Yome, Correspondence. Rules and Recipes. the Laundry, the 
Nursery, the Toilet, 1 ‘ Woman's Work and 
Floral are — of the departments. No old, 
obsolet , but everytuing bright, new, original and reli- 
able Bois nwt Pacha wants it, and will have it, if she sees 
it. Price, 75 centsa year. Thirty cents to brides married with- 
in the year, and ministers’ wives. Send stamps or currency, 
No chromos, no prem iums, Lat the best pa- 
per published, Send stamp for specimen 
copies The June number will contain the best directions for 
caauing and preserving fruit, ever published. On trial for three 
Bonths, 15 eents. Mention this paper. Address 
THE HOUSEKEEPER, Minneapotis, Minn. 


RESEAT your CHAIRS. 
The Fibre Chair Seat, leather finish 
(brown, green or maroon), may by 
fastened to any chair with tacks 
or brass-head nails. Price, upto 
£416 in. 30c; 17 or 18 in., 42c. Sent 

A i t of paper 
pattern with price and 6c. postage 
per seat. Sinall sample for 3c. 
Stamp. Strong and handsome. 

Harwood Chair Seat Co. 
Washington St. Sts Boston. 


24 
ASK YOUR FURNITURE DEALER 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
ee . 2 ° 
The Ladies’ Sewing Companion 
isa very usefularticle. It 
hangs on the wall out of 
the reach of the “little 
ones,” holds two thim- 
bles, large or small, a vel- 
vet emery cushion for 
needles and ins, four 
spools of thread, and pair 
ofscissors, making avery 
neat ornament for the 
room, as well as to help 
keep things in their re- 
spective places. This is 
the best selling article 
you EVER SAW. One 
) little girl, mime years Sid, in Iowa, 
sold 50 in two days. One agent in 
Michigan has sold over 5,000 at 
retail since last July. Never was 
an article invented that sells equal 
to this. Everybody buys it. Sample. 
with best terms to agents, sent 
on the receipt of 30 eta. in postage 
pa mops or currency, Address all or- 
tere ty FM Viw Eirrsn, 208 Lasalle St,, Chicago, 11k 













































SEWING 
COMPANION. 


MAY 26, 1881. 


Pearl’s White Glycerine 
enetrates the skin without in- 
jury, eradicates all Spots, Im- 
purities and Discolorations, 
Gives a either within or upon the Skin, 
leaving it smooth, soft, pliable. 
Permanently For Sunburn, Prickly Heat, 
Chapped.Rough,Chafe’ “d Skin, it 
is the best in the world. TRY 
Pearl's White ay ~ rine Soap,3 
cakes by mail 60. sWhite 
Glycerine Co Je ersey City 
N.J. Sold by “all Dri ‘uggists. 


CEPHALINE. 


BEAUTIFUL 
Complexion. 








Structions. ¢ ‘ate logue of Presses. Type, | 


This Nerve Food will cure Sick, 
| Nervous and Bilious Headaches al- 
nost immediately. It is invaluable 
| for Epilepsy, Ve rtigo, Sleeplessness, 
Dyspepsia and Liver Troubles. 

Sold by Druggists, or mailed, post 
paid, upon receipt of price, 50 ets, 
| per box; 6 boxes, $2 50, 

pamphlets, Address 
| 





NERVE FOOD 


MANUFACTURED 


Send for > BY 
H.F.THAYER & CO, 
BOSTON,MASS 





YER & CO., 
3 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


VEGETABLE 


PILLS. 


Mildest ever known, cure 





| MALARIAL Diseases, HEAD- 
ACHE, BILIoUsNEss, INDI- 
GESTIVN And Fevers. These 





PILLS ai 


| rone up the system and restore health to 
those suffering from general debility and 
| nervousness. Sold by all Drug ts. 
30x. 








Twenty-five Cents per 











A Valuable Remedy for 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


Constipation and Piles. 


Dr. H. Clark, South Hero, Vt., says, “In ca of Kid- 
| ney Troubles it has acted li as cured 
many very, bi ud cases of piles, and has never failed to act 
efficiently 

Nelson Fairchild, of St. Albans, Vt.. says, “It_is of 
priceless value. After sixteen years of great suffers 
from eles and Costiveness, it comple te! y cured me, 

Cc. Hogabon, of Berkshire, says, “One package has 
done va ors for me in completely curing a severe Livei 
and Kidney Complaint. 


IT HAS Way? 9 
bP i 
POWE Y! 


| Because it Acts on Re LIV og the BOWELS 
a and the Kidneys at the same time. 
Because it purifies the system of the poisonous humors 








— | that develop in Kidney diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, 


| Constipation, 

nervous disore 

KIDNEY WOR T isa dry vegetable compound, and 
can be sent by mail prepaid. 


One package will make six quarts of medicine. 


TR It wow i 


| 
| t2” Buy it at the Druggist’s. 'Price $1 00. 


po “Ss, OF in Rheumatism, Neuralgia and 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. Proprietors, 


(Will send tea ) Burlington, Vt. 





| 





CURES 
| RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, 
SCIATICA, 


And all Nervous Pains. 
PREPARED BY THE 
Menlo Park Manufacturing Co, New York. 


PRICE, $1.00—SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 





56 of the most Popular Sonss, 
25 Samples, and Agents’ Catalogue 
sent free on receipt of 6c. in stamps 
to pay postage and packing, to all who 
mention this | paper. 

London Importing Co. 
22,24 & 28, 4th AY e. N. Ye 







rability & Cheapness. Unequaled. 
‘Prop’rs, Canton, Mas 
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